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BY  PROP.  1 .  J.  MAPES 

Liquid  Manures. — The  Chinese  have 
long  used  manures  in  the  liquid  form,  and 
a  mixture  of  water  with  night  soil,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  as  superior  to  ail  other 
manures.  Virgil,  Cato  and  Columella, 
all  speak  of  the  use  of  liquid  manures. — 
Putrid  manures  for  vines  and  apple  trees, 
and  grape  stones  fermented  with  water, 
were  used  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Nero ; 
and  the  lees  of  oil  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Evlyn  rec¬ 
ommends  the  dung  of  cattle,  urine,  salt, 
lime  atul  nitre.  A  mixture  of  lime  and 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  lime  to 
one  of  salt,  has  been  long  used,  and  the 
only  difference  between  the  methods  now 
in  use,  and  that  of  our  forefathers,  was 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  mixture. — 
They  placed  the  lime  and  salt  together 
dry,  suffering  the  lime  to  air  slake,  and 
the  salt  to  become  combined  without  the 
addition  of  water,  turning  the  mass  over 
occasionally,  for  three  or  four  months  ; 
vrhi*e  we  at  ths  present  day  dissolve  the 
salt  in  water,  and  with  this  solution  the 


lime  is  slaked.  (Sec  our  article  on  lime 
and  salt.) 

C.  W.  Johnson  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  and  says: — 
“When  mixed  with  water,  and  spread 
overland  intended  for  wheat,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  of 
the  lime  and  salt,  to  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of 
water  per  acre,  (and  it  answers  very  near¬ 
ly  as  well  when  carried  on  to  the  land 
dry,)  excellent  results  are  produced. — 
The  wheat  which  I  have  thus  grown  on 
clover  leys,  has  been  superior  in  height 
and  strength  of  straw,  to  any  I  have  seen 
produced  under  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  seed  very  bright  and  hea¬ 
vy.” 

It  should  be  recollected  that  no  sub 
stance  can  possibly  act  as  a  manure,  un¬ 
til  actually  in  solution;  whether  organic 
or  inorganic,  the  plant  is  incapable  of 
receiving  it  in  any  other  state  than  that 
ofgas,  or  solution  in  water.  Johnson, 
Davy,  and  others,  have. tried  various  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  subject,  ami  ail  have 
concluded  that  no  substance  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  reduced  to  so  impalpable  a  pow¬ 
der,  that  plants  could  receive  it  without 
solution  ;  therefore,  we  do  not  only  re¬ 
quire  lire  presence  of  such  food  as  is  [(rop¬ 
er  for  plants,  but  also  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  soluble  in  water.  It  is  for 
tli is  reason  that  bones  are  so  much  more 
energetic  when  cobined  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  be¬ 
ing  to  change  the  phosphate  ot  lime  into 
super-phosphate,  by  abstracting  or  chang¬ 
ing  part  of  the  lime  into  a  sulphate,  and 
leaving  the  remaining  portion  in  conse¬ 
quence  combined  with  a  double  portion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  two  atoms  of 
phosphoric  acid  combined  with  one  of 
lime,  forms  super -phosphate,  of  lime,  which 


is  soluble  in  water,  while  the  original  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  bone  (phosphate  of  lime,)  is 
not  soluble  before  decomposition.  Even 
silex,  the  base  of  flint,  and  principal  com¬ 
pound  of  common  sand,  although  ap¬ 
parently  entirely  insoluble,  is  rendered 
so  by  combination  with  potass  and  other 
alkalies,  and  when  dissolved  become  food 
for  plants,  giving  strength  to  woody  fi¬ 
bre,  and  coating  the  outside  surfaces 
with  a  varnish-like  face  of  siliceous  mat¬ 
ters.  The  bamboo,  rattan,  and  even  the 
corn  stalk,  contains  so  much  silicious 
matter  on  their  surfaces  that  a  knife  may 
be  sharpened  upon  them. 

The  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosophers 
mistook  the  necessity  of  solution  for  the 
direct  action  of  the  water  on  vegetable 
growth,  and  thus  water  was  considered 
by  many  as  the  only  food  for  plants. — - 
The  marked  effects  produced  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  helped  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  error.  As  late  as  the  year 
1610,  M.  Yon  Ilelmont,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  chemist,  promulgated  t lie  same 
erroneous  doctrines. 

Davy  observed  that  no  manure  could 
bo  taken  up  by  plants  unless  water  was 
present,  and  entirely  failed  to  induce  the 
roots  of  plants  to  receive  finely  powdered 
charcoal  in  its  pulverized  state. 

General  St.  Ledger  is  said  to  havo 
first  used 'bones  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  year 
17 72,  since  which  time,  the  bone  dust 
and  turnings  of  the  Sheffield  cutlers  have 
given  an  impetus  to  agriculture  through¬ 
out  Yorkshire  which  was  previously  un¬ 
known.  Within  sixty  years  these  bone 
wastes  were  carted  into  Sheffield  Moor, 
and  hurried  in  pits  to  get  rid  of  them, 
but  at  the  present  time  600  tons  are  an¬ 
nually  sold  ut  Sheffield  for  manure. 

Large  tracts  of  lands  supposed  to  be 
sterile,  have  been  restored  by  bones  to  a. 
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high  state  ofculture,  and  when  used  for 
turnips,  they  are  preferred  by  cattle  and 
sheep  to  those  raised  with  any  other  ma¬ 
nure. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption  of  bones  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  im¬ 
ported  into  Hull  in  1833  was  17,500  tons, 
and  by  1835  the  importation  had  increas¬ 
ed  to  25,700  tons. 

In  1821,  the  declared  value  of  all  the 
bones  imported  into  England  was  £15, 
898,  but  by  1837  the  annual  importation 
had  increased  to  £254,600.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  burned  bones  used  by  the  su¬ 
gar  refiners  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  have  been  thrown  away 
without  even  experiment  being  made 
with  them  by  our  agriculturists.  We 


were  engaged  many  years  refining  sugar 
in  New  York,  and  not  until  the  French 
merchants  had  commenced  to  buy  this 
refuse  for  shipment  to  France,  could  we 
induce  the  farmers  to  try  burned  bones 
as  a  manure. 

Fish  have  long  been  used  as  a  manure, 
but  the  cause  of  their  decomposition  pro¬ 
ducing  proper  food  for  plants  has  not  so 
long  been  understood.  Those  used  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Cornwall  are 
sprats  and  five  fingers,  while  on  our  coast 
the  herring,  tom  cod,  and  horse  shoe  are 
p;ricipally  used.  Suffolk-  county,  Long 
Island,  consumes  large  amounts  of  fish 
as  manure,  and  where  phosphate  of  lime 
is  desirable  they  answer  an  excellent 
purpose. 

Saltpetre  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  sa- 
ii'ne  manures';  it  was  recommended  by 
Virgil,  when  mixed  with  olive  oil,  as  a 
steep  for  seeds.  The  verdant  lands  of 
Palestine  abound  with  this  salt.  Goo^e 
states  that  the  German  farmers  have 
used  it  for  three  centuries. 


In  1676,  Evelyn,  in  bis  Discoveries  on 
Earth, -teilsu-s,  “rains  and  dews, cold  and 
dry  winters,  with  stores  of  snow,  which  I 
reckon  equal  to  the  richest  manures,  im¬ 
pregnated  as  they  are  with  celestial  ni¬ 
tre— I  fiirmly  believe,”  he  adds,  “that 
were  saltpetre,  I  mean  fictitious  nitre,  to 
be  obtained  in  plenty,  we  should  need 
but  little  other  compost  to  meliorate  our 
grounds.  ’  Evelyn  recommends  saltpe¬ 
tre  toLe  used  in  solution  ;  three  pounds 
©f  this  salt  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
mixed  with  earth.  In  this  way  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digmy  made  some  barley  grow  very 
luxuriantly  by  watering.  )t  with  a  very 
weak  solution. 

Common  salt,  although  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  with  good, effect,  seems  to 


have  gone  into  disuse  again  tilt  a  very 
late  period.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Third  to  the  latter  part  o* 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  duty 
on  salt  in  England  raised  its  price  to  an 
average  of  five  dollars  per  bushel,  and  it 
was  therefore  too  expensive  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  was  known  by  tradition 
that  it  was  formerly  used  to  kill  worms, 
and  to  destroy  weeds;  that  it  cleansed 
fallows,  increased  the  produce  oF  light 
arable  soils  and  sweetened  grass. 

Johnson  further  states,  that  “every 
gardener  was  aware  that  the  brine  of  the 
pickling  tubs,  when  poured  over  his 
heaps  of  weeds,  not  only  killed  those 
weeds  and  their  attendant  seeds  and 
grubs,  but  that  these'  heaps  were  then 
converted  into  so  many  parcels  of  the 
most  fertilizing  manures,  whose  good 
effects,  especially  upon  potatoes  and  car¬ 
rots,  were  very  decided.” 

It  was  well  known,  too,  that  a  single 
grain  of  salt  placed  upon  an  earth  worm 
speedily  destroyed  it  ;  that  if  brine  was 
placed  upon  a  lawn,  that  from  that  spot 
all  the  earth  worms  were  speedily  eject¬ 
ed,  and  that  if  it  was  sprinkled  over  a 
portion  of  the  grass,  on  this  salted  por¬ 
tion  all  the  deer,  or  sheep,  or  horses  of 
the  park  speedily  repaired,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

Many  errors  have  since  occurred  by 
the  improper  use  of  salt,  but  when  we 
reach  that  branch  of  our  subject,  in 
course,  we  shall  give  the  rationale  of  its 
action  and  benefits. 

Salt  and  lime  was  recommended  by 
Glauber  as  manure  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  he  notes  that  the  results 
of  the  mixture  are  a  compound  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  lime,  and  “  most  fit  for 
dunging  lands,  and  to  be  used  instead  of 
common  beast’s  dun".” 

CD 

C.  W.  Johnson  says,  “  the  very  mix¬ 
ture  ol  salt  and  lime  was  successfully 
employed  in  Ayrshire,  many  years  since. 
And  George  Sinclair,  in  1818,  very  near¬ 
ly  demonstrated  at  Woburn  the  value  ©1 
this  application.  He  however  unfor¬ 
tunately  applied  the  salt  and  lime  sepa¬ 
rately;  yet  still  with  considerable  ben¬ 
efit. 

The  use  of  salt  and  lime  was  noticed 
in  the  year  1800  by  Mr.  Hollingshead, 
of  Chorley,  in  Lancastor,  who  observes: 

“  Lime  prepared  for  manure  should  be 
slaked  with  salt  springs,  or  salt  water; 
lime  so  slaked  will  have  a  double  ef¬ 
fect.  In  1804,  in  the  experiments  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  up¬ 
on  potatoes  of  twenty-five  manures,  or 


mixtures  of  manures,  salt  and  lime  wert! 
found  superior,  in  their  product  of  pota¬ 
toes,  to  nineteen  others.  Mr.  James 
Manley,  ofAnderton,  in  Cheshire,  when 
giving  his  evidence  before  a-commitlee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  salt 
duties,  mentioned,  that  in  getting  marl 
(which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
alumina  and  silica,)  he  had  found  that, 
by  mixing  it  with  brine  instead  of  water, 
the  portion  of  the  field  on  which  the 
brined  marl  was  used,  yielded  five  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre  more  than  that 

portion  on  which  the  water  marl  which 

*■ 

was  employed. 

Ashes  have  been  used  for  manures 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Burning 
and  paring  is  recommended  by  Cato. — 
Paliadius  says  a  manuring  with  burned 
twiggs  and  branches  will  last  five  years. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  burned  their 
stubbles. 

Pliny  says,  the  ancient  Britons  used 
to  burn  their  straw  and  stub’ble,  and 
spread  the  ashes  over  the  land.  Conra- 
dus  Herebachius,  a  German  Counsellor, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Husbandey,  published 
in  1775,  tells  us :  “In  Lombardy,  they 
like  so  well  the  use  of  ashes,  as  they  es¬ 
teem  it  far  above  dung,  not  meete  to  be 
used  for  the  unwholesomsness  there¬ 
of.” 

Gypsum,  as  it  exists  in  ashes,  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  Johnson  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  virtues  attributed  to  ashes,  or  that 
ashes  owe  all  their  virtues  to  to  the  gyp¬ 
sum  they  contain.  In  this  opinion  we 
cannot  coincide. 

Although  the  ancients  were  not  aware 
of  the  chemical  action  of  either  gypsum 
or  the  other  constituents  of  ashes,  still 
they  knew  that  benefits  were  received 
by  their  use.  Virgil  directs  the  Romans 
to  “  scatter  the  dirty  ashes  over  the  ex¬ 
hausted  soil,  and  to  turn  up  and  burn 
the  stubble.” 

John  Ainslie,  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  very  nearly  discovered  the  use  of 
gspsutn  1728;  he  found  great  benefit  to 
arise  from  the  use  of  ashes  made  of  peat, 
moss,  &c.  much  of  which  was  composed 
of  gypsum.  , 

Mineral  gypsum  was  first  used  as  a 
manure  by  M.  Meyer,  a  german  clergy¬ 
man,  iri  1768,  but  he  did  not  know  its 
chemical  composition  or  cause  of  action. 
It  was  long  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
sluphate  of  lime,  (gypsum)  but  this  fact 
was  unknown  to  Meyer. 

In  1792,  H.  Smith,  of  Highstead,  no¬ 
ticed  what  has  since  been  confirmed, 
that  clover,  manured  by  gypsum,  is  pre- 
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ferred  by  horses  and  cattle  to  all  other 
clover. 

Sir  Joseph  Baaks  recommended  this 
fertilizer,  and  some  years  afterwards  it 
was  successfully  brought  into  use  under 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Grisenth- 
waite,  since  which  its  merits  have  been 
more  fully  undertstood,  and  iti  .Dutchess 
county  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  its  use  has  become  gen¬ 
eral. 

The  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  has 
been  confined,  until  a  late  period,  to  Pe¬ 
ru,  and  its  name,  according  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  from  the  European  mode  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  “  huanu,”  which  in 
the  language  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  in¬ 
tends  manure  or  dung. 

Guano  is  now  known  to  be  excre¬ 
ment  of  birds,  chiefly  sea  fowls,  and  the 
Peruvians  held  this  manure  in  such 
high  estimation  that  the  birds  producing 
it  were  protected  by  law.  The  Peruvi¬ 
an  lands,  on  which  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
gcain  crops,  is  composed  of  white  sand 
and  clay,  and  is  described  by  Bousin- 
ganlt  as  of  remarkable  sterility.  Gen. 
Beatson  used  it  successfully  in  1810,  and 
at  St.  Helena,  for  potatoes,  mangel  wur- 
zel,  and  as  a  top  dressing  for  grass  on  a 
rather  stiff’  soil,  being  composed  of  a 
blackish  mould,  intermixed  with  friable 
fat  clay.  Guano  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  on  any  land,  hut  if  improperly 
applied,  often  destroys  the  crop  for  that 
season. 

In  preparing  the  above  article  on  the 
history  and  early  use  of  manures,  we  have 
made  free  use  of  the  facts  given  by  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Johnson,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Fertilizers,  and  we  have  done  so  with 
due  respeet  to  the  interests  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  no  author  can  be  more  fully  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Where  we  have  referred 
the  reader  to  our  articles  on  special  ma-  ! 
nures,  we  mean  those  articles  which  are  ! 
to  follow,  in  course,  under  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  the  next  number  will  be  j 
devoted  to  fertilizers  in  general,  the  1 
fourth  to  barn  yard  manure  and  its  man¬ 
agement,  and  thus  in  turn  treat  of  every 
known  fertilizer,  collating  all  the  facts 
now  published,  with  our  slight  experi¬ 
ence  added,  when  important.  Thus, 
when  we  shall  have  finished  the  series, 
it  will  be  found  fully  to  post  up  the  cur¬ 
rent  information  of  the  day  on  manures. 

— -Working  Farmer. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


The  eetacy  ofdilight,  like  the  intensity  . 
of  pain,  makes  one  stern  and  serious. 


‘•O.  Cotton. 

Cotton  seems  to  he  the  planter’s  God 
— the  ever  present  topic  of  his  daily  plans 
and  labors  -the  ideal  master  of  his  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  dreary  hours  of  the  night. — 
From  (he  “small  hours  ef  the  morning” 
until  the  late  hours  of  evening — from 
New  Year’s  eve  to  Christinas  morning, 
“Cotton”  is  his  soul-absorbing  theme. 

Does  the  wife  want  this  log-cabin  con¬ 
verted  into  a  kitchen, and  a  nice  frame 
house  built  for  a  dwelling?  “Oh!  no, 
can’t  build  ;  I  am  obliged  to  make  sixty- 
five  bags  of  cotton  this  year,  only  made 
forty  last  year,  and  now  I  must  make  up 
the  deficiency.” 

“Well,  husband,  we  must  send  John 
and  Fanny  away  to  school  this  year;  you 
know  our  school-master  can’t  teach  any 
but  small  children.” 

“I  say  send  them  away  to  school! — 
Why  wife  they  have  got  as  much  educa¬ 
tion  as  we  ever  had,  and  1  reckon  that 
must  do  them.  No,  John  must  help  me 
‘oversee,’  and  Fanny  must  help  you  in 
the  kitchen  and  about  the  house,  so  that 
you  can  let  me  have  Chloe  in  the  field. — 
That’s  the  school  they  must  go  to.  I 
don’t  believe  in  children  being  raised  to 
know  more  than  their  father  and  mother,- 
Yon  can  have  Chloe  back  in  the  kitchen 
Sunday,  and  two  or  three  more  if  compa¬ 
ny  come  then,  but  I  must  have  them  the 
rest  of  the  time.” 

Visiting!  “Fanny,  all  the  visiting  you 
and  your  mother  do  must  he  done  on  Sun¬ 
days,  I  can’t  spare  any  of  the  horses  on 
weekdays,  without  you  wait  until  the 
“crops  are  laid  by.” 

“Want  to  take  the  Lady’s  Book?” — 
“Well  then  you  must  get  some  of  your 
friends  to  take  it  for  you.  I  can’t  pay  for 
it.  The  Chronicle  &  S  entinel  is  all  I 
can  afford  to  take,  and  I  dont  get  time  to 
read  all  ofthat.  The  Southern  Cultivator 
will  help  me  more  than  the  Lady’s  Book 
would  you,  and  I  would  take  that  hut  I 
don’t  know  how  I  could  pay  for  it.” 

Yes,  I  soy  chalk  “O.  K.” — all  Cotton, 
on  his  back;  if  that  is  not  the  right  mark 
for  him,  l  don’t  know  what  mark  to  give 
him. 

This  is  uot  a  picture  of  a  small  class 
of  planters,  and  anybody  that  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  plantations  and  will  confess 
the  truth,  will  say  it  is  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  large  class  of  planters.  Horne, 
comfort,  the  education  of  children — all 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  god — demon  I 
had  almost  said — Cotton. 

The  family  must  stay  from  meetings 
on  Sundays  perhaps,  orrisit  ;-o  as  to  take 


j  no  horses  from  the  cotton  field  on  week 
days.  The  children  naust  be  kept  from 
good  schools,  because  the  father  wishes 
to  increase  his  field  force  for  making  cot¬ 
ton.  The  wife  must  still  be  satisfied  with 
the  old  log  cabin,  and  the  daughter  tied 
to  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  old  man  may 
make  the  allotted  maximum  of  bags  of 
cotton  this  year; 

This  is  wrong  Mr.  Editor,  and  now  if 
you  want  to  know  my  remedy  for  the 
evil,  I  will  give  it  iff  eight  words.  Make 
|  two  bags  of  cotton  instead  of  three.— 
The  corn,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  the  oats, 
the  hogs,  the  mules,  the  horses  could  he 
raised  on  our  own  plantations.  The 
planter  would  not  then  have  to  force  the 
sale  of  his  cotton  to  raise  “hog  money,” 
or  pay  a  ruinous  interest  on  the  money. 
He  would  require  a  smaller  number  of 
mules  and  horses  to  work  his  farm — he 
would  have  corn  and  fodder  enough  to 
keep  his  cows  plump  and  sleek,  besides 
keeping  his  mules  and  horses  in  fine  or¬ 
der.  Mrs. -  could  have  her  horses 

and  carriage  Out  even  on  a  Week  day,  if 
she  chose,  and  go  a  “visiting.”  The  son 
could  be  indulged,  and  the  daughter  too, 
and  both  sent  to  a  hoarding  school,  or  a 
competent  teacher  could  be  employed 
that  they  might  get  through  education  at 
home.  This  would  indeed  be  the  old 
fashioned  “O.  K.” — all  correct. 

Chronicle  &  Sentinel.]  Syntax. 

*  .. 

Mode  of  Preserving  Shingles  on  Roofs. — 
A  gentleman  in  Groton,  gave  us  the  oth¬ 
er  day  the  manner  in  which  he  prepared 
his  shingles  before  he  laid  them  on  his 
house,  some  six  years  ago;  and  on  ex¬ 
amination,  we  found  they  had  a  perfect¬ 
ly  sound  appearance,  as  though  they  had 
uot  been  laid  more  than  a  month. 

lie  had  a  large  boiler  which  he  filled 
with  whitew ash,  mixing  with  it  about 
one  pound  of  potash  to  four  gallons  of 
liquid,  also  about  the  same  amount  of 
salt.  This  composition  he  boiled,  and 
while  it  was  boiling,  he  dipped  the  shin¬ 
gles  in,  taking  a  handful  at  a  time,  and 
holding  them  by  the  tips.  He  had  boards 
placed  so  that  he  could  set  his  shingles 
on  them  on  end  and  let  the  liquid,  as 
it  run  off  them,  run  back  again  into  the 
boiler.  The  shingles  he  allowed  to  dry 
in  this  position  before  laying  them,  as  his 
belief  was,  that  by  thus  curing  or  hard¬ 
ening  them,  they  would  last  much  lon¬ 
ger.  They  could  be  colored  red  or  yel¬ 
low,  easily  by  mixing  red  or  yellow  ochre 
with  the  composition. 

The  expense  for  shingle*  on  a  roofi  fs 
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very  considerable,  as  the  most  of  those 
which  we  buy  now  unless,  we  go  to  a 
very  high  price  in  purchasing,  last  but  a 
few  years,  and  therefore  something  that 
v/iil  harden  and  preserve  them  like  the 
above,  and  which  costs  but  little  in  the 
application,  will  he  thankfully  received 
by  owners  of  buildings. — Spindle  City. 

Tiso  Fruit*  of  fiSie  Earth, 

Their  Protetection  by  Secluding  them  from 
the  Action  of  Air,  Water  and  Heat. 

The  atmospheric  air  coming  in  contact 
with  fruits,  deprives  them  of  their  carbon, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid. 

Fruits  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of 
water,  suffer  decomposition  by  having 
the  affinity  existing  between  their  con¬ 
stituent  principles  weakened  and  at 
length  destroyed. 

Heat  dilates  the  particles  of  bodies,  and 
thus  diminishes  the  forces  of  cohesion 
and  attraction,  and  favor  the  admission 
of  air  and  water. 

The  combined  action  of  these  three 
agents  produce  very  speedy  decomposi¬ 
tion.  The  effect  produced  by  any  one  of 
them  is  slower,  and  the  results  different; 
so  that  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  • 
decomposition,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  j 
them  from  the  power  of  these  three  de¬ 
stroyers. 

In  several  European  countries, partic¬ 
ularly  in  tjpe  North,  roots  of'all  kinds  are  ! 
preserved  merely  by  secluding  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  air,  heat  and  water.  This  is 


remain  at  rest  til!  again  excited  by  the 
presence  of  these  powerful  agents. 

As  dead  bodies  do  not  retain  this  ani¬ 
mating  principle,  the  energies  of  which 
are  only  suspended  in  roots,  grains,  &c. 
j  during  the  winter,  so  they  suffer  decom¬ 
position,  though  less  rapidly,  from  the 
j  contact  of  air,  heat  and  water. 

In  the  way  of  which  I  have  just  spo¬ 
ken,  beets,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  preserved  unin- 
|  j u red  till  summer. 

A  very  simple  method  of  preserving 
them  at  least  free  from  decomposition,  is, 
to  heap  them  up  in  piles  upon  a  very  dry 
soil,  and  then  to  cover  them  upon  all 
sides  with  straw  enough  to  protect  them 
from  rain  and  frost.  In  England  this  is 
esteemed  the  best  method  of  keeping  tur- 
I  nips. 

Vegetables  may  likewise  be  preserved 
by  heaping  them  up  in  barnsto  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  care  being  taken  to  cov¬ 
er  them  well  with  straw  or  hay  at  the  com. 
rnencement.  of  the  severe  cold  weather. 
Should  the  roots  in  these  heaps  begin  to 
vegetate,  they  must  be  removed,  and  thus 
their  further  development  checked. 

Thomas  Dallas  lias  published  some 
very  important  observations  upon  the 
modes  oftreating  potatoes  which  have 
been  effected  by  the  frost.  With  ns  such 
potatoes  are  rejected,  as  being  unfit  either 
for  food  or  for  furnishing  fecula.  The 
able  agriculturist  above  mentioned,  con¬ 
siders  them  in  three  different  states — 


done  by  diging  deep  ditches  in  a  dry  soil, 
upon  a  spot  a  little  elevated,  and  deposit¬ 
ing  in  them  the  roots,  which  are  af¬ 
terwards  covered  over  with  a  layer  of! 
earth,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent 
them  from  suffering  by  the  frost.  Over 
the  whole  is  then  laid  a  bed  of  straw, 
bloom,  or  fern,  in  order  t„o  protect  them 
fiom  lain,  and  from  the  water  of  melting 
snows,  which  might  filter  through  into 
the  pit. 

Roots,  to  keep  well,  must  have  their 
surfaces  entirely  free  from  moisture,  be¬ 
fore  being  thus  buried. 

1  he  roots  have  in  themselves  a  nreser- 
ving  piinciple,  which  does  not  exist  in  a 
dead  plant,  or  one  that  has  terminated  its 
period  of  vegetation.  They  have  as  yet 
lived  but  a  portion  of  their  vegetable  life; 
they  have  not  formed  the  seeds  which  se¬ 
cure  the  continuance  of  their  species; 
aud  to  fill  this  great  design  of  nature, 
they  profit  by  every  circumstance  which 
can  favor  and  confirm  their  vegetation; 
out  vv hen  placed  for  a  time  beyond  the 
action  pf  air,  water  and  heat,  their  organs  j 


first,  when  they  are  slightly  touched  by 
the  frost;  second,  when  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  their  substance  is  frozen ;  and 
third,  when  they  are  frozen  throughout. 

In  the  first  case  he  finds  that  nothin"1 
more  is  necessary,  than  to  sprinkle  the 
roots  with  lime,  to  absorb  the  water  form¬ 
ed  under  the  skin,  which  would  speedily 
occasion  their  complete  decomposition. 
In  the  second  instance  he  causes  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  be  pared  and  thrown  for  some 
hours  in  water  slightly  salted.  When 
the  potatoes  are  completely  frozen,  lie 
finds  them  to  yield  upon  distilation,  a 
sprituous  liquor  resembling  the  best  rum, 
and  affording  much  more  alcohol,  and 
that  of  a  better  quality,  than  can  he  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  roots  before  freezing — 

O 

Chaptal’s  Ag.  Chemistry. 

Hogs  as  Manure  Makers. — The  hog-pen  should 
be  supplied  with  fresh  loam  every  day,  inquau- 
tilies  sufficient  to  neutralize  and  keep  down  all 
unpleasant  odour.  A  hog  weighing  300  lbs. 
where  loam  is  added  as  above,  will  make  ten 
loads  of  excellent  manure. --Wm.  P.  Gates,  in 
I*  Office  Report 


♦ 


i  Osia*  April  Nimibcr. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  am  compelled  io 
;  congratulate  you  on  the  monthly  im¬ 
provement  of  your  journal— it  is  get¬ 
ting  better  and  better,  and  only  needs 
subscribers  and  contributors  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best.  It  is  surprising  that 
farmers  will  not  foster  and  build  up 
a  journal  devoted  to  their  especial  bene, 
fit.  If  you  should  visit  a  farmer  and  find 
his  table  covered  with  one  or  two  trashy 
political  papers,  and  no  journal  of  agri" 

;  culture,  set  him  down  as  a  sloven  in  ag¬ 
riculture — unworthy  the  name  of  a  far¬ 
mer;  or  should  find  a  Southern  farmer, 

>  whose  table  is  lined  with  political  trash, 
and  Northern  journals  of  agriculture,  and 
not  the  journals  of  his,  oum  State ,  mark  him , 

!  and  treat  him  as  one  who  hath  no  part 
nor  lot  in  advancing  the  interest  of  South¬ 
ern  agriculture.  The  farmer,  I  care  not 
how  limited  his  circumstances,  who  does 
not  cheerfully  give  the  sum  of$5,  or  even 
$10,  for  journals  th;it  are  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  their  interest,  should  blush  for 
shame.  I  commenced  the  reading  of  ag- 
ricultural  journals  in  my  fourteenth  year, 
and  to  this  fact  I  attribute  that  love  for 
agriculture  which  now  influences  me. — 
There  was  created  in  me  an  ardent  de¬ 
sire,  although  a  school  hoy,  to  Lea  good 
j  farmer,  this  drove  me  from  the  city  to 
;  take  possession,  at  the  age  of  18,  of  the 
|.  estate  left  me  by  my  father,  this  desire 
still  influences  me,  and  now  that  1  am 
j  aided  by  the  information  Jo  be  monthly 
gleaned  from  five  journals  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  good  library  of  forty  or  fifty,  vol- 
nines,  I  am  flattered  with  the  belief  that  I 
I  am  slowly  progressing.  I  did  not  intend 
writing  about  myself,  yet  would  say  to 
all  young  farmers,  and  even  boys  yet  at 
school,  go  and  do  likewise.  You  will 
never  repent  it.  It  will  be  a  source  of 
true  pleasure  and  profit.  Rut  enough — to 
the  object  in  view: 

Deep  Plowing. — The  author  of  this  is 
right,  “the  first  plowing  is  all  the  one 
that  need  to  be  looked  upon  with  dread,” 
— plow  deep,  from  8  to  12  inches,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  soil  is,  if  it  is  thoroughly 
drained  ofall  excess  of  moisture,  both  in 
surface  and  subsoil — go  it  up  to  tlie  beam 
— the  first  crop  will  be  injured.  Now  give 
the  land  two  years  rest,  or  seed  down  in 
wheat — manure,  lime  or  marl  it — seeil 
also  in  clover  or  grasses,  and  my  word 
for  it  you  will  smile  for  joy  when  you 
come  to  cultivate  it,  after  it  has  been  at 
rest  or  in  clover  two  years.  Experience 
backs  me  in  this  assertion,  on  stiffor  light 
soils- 
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Heaves  in  Horses. — J.  JLibLey,  of  E;i;.le 
Harbor,  New  York,  is  correct  in  attribu¬ 
ting  this  disease  to  feeding  on  dusty  or 
mouldy  clover  hay.  I  have  had  horses 
suffering  from  the  heaves — but  my  treat¬ 
ment  differs  somewhat  from  his.  Give  | 
no  more  Clover  hay  hut  substitute  Timothy  ! 
hay,  finely  cut,  moistened  and  mixed  with 
hominey,  and  turn  the  horse  on  a  good 
Timothy  meadow,  and  he  will  soon  be  en- 
eutirely  relieved. 

California  Vegetables. — These  remind 
me  of  a  story  told  by  an  acquaintance — 
'‘that  the  pine  trees  of  California  bore 
acorns — that  they  were  literally  covered 
with  acorns  (like  the  Virginia  White 
Oak),  but  that  they  were  so  large  that 
farmers  were  compelled  to  pen  their  hogs 
till  the  acorns  fell  or  they  would  all  be 
killed,  as  they  grew  from  the  size  of  a 
turkey’s  to  a  goose’s  egg.”  Hard  to  be- 
live,  yet  Californians  assert  it  to  be  the 
truth. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. — Put  not  your  faith 
in  dwarfs — I  have  no  fancy  for  dwarfs  ; 
either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- j 
<lom. 

Good  fences  make  good  Neighbors. — Far-  { 
mers,  have  you  read  this  wholesome 
truth?  read  it  again,  and  then  go  and 
practise  it — It  is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Poultry  Houses  near  Horse-stables. — The 
writer  says,  “I  can  speak  from  experience  | 
in  this  matter.”  Never  acknowledge  it 
again,  my  friend — “a  lousy  horse!” — tor  ! 
shame!  Who  but  a  drone  would  have  a 
lousy  horse?  Stables  are  built  for  hor¬ 
ses.  Poultry  houses  for  poultry — there¬ 
fore  separate  them — birds  of  a  feather  I 
should  flock  together. 

Horses  and  Mules. — The  author  of  this 
arrives  at  the  truth  in  bringing  his  fig¬ 
ures  to  state  that  the  mule  can  be  kept 
on  one-half  the  grain  that  it  will  take  to 
keep  a  horse*  But  a  more  erroneous  idea 
never  was  hatched  in  the  brain  of  man 
than  this,  that  “sir  barrels  of  corn ”  will 
keep  a  mule  12  months  “in  good  work¬ 
ing  order;”  or  that  “12  barrels  will  keep 
a  horse”  the  same  length  of  time  in  said 
order.  It  is  not  so — and  here  is  the 
proof :  In  6  barrels  of  corn  there  is  3.300 
cars  of  corn  ;  now  divide  this  3-300  by 
363  days,  and  it  will  give  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  nine  cars  per  day  to  each  mule.  This 
will  answer  if  the  mule  has  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  and  is  worked  but  little.  Ten  to  twelve 
barrels  of  corn  per  annum  will  keep  the 
mule  in  “good  working  order ;”  and  from 
18  to  24 barrels  will  keep  the  horse  in 
good  order,  that  is  icorJced  constantly.  Put 


your  horses  to  hauling  materials  for  ma¬ 
king  manure,  after  the  crop  is  finished, 
and  you  can  still  afford  to  keep  them. 

I  should  expect  my  mule  or  horse  to  get 
quitelean  in  this  man’s  stables,  and  should 
therefore  spend  but  a  few  days  with  him. 
Doubtless  his  “crops  are  short,"  therefore 
he  feeds  in  the  small  way. 

You  are  in  a  had  box,  Messrs.  Fiditors, 
with  broomsedge,  and  neither  lime,  marl, 
nor  ashes  to  conquer  him — burn  him,  I 
say,  but  plow  fast  or  your  neighbor  ivill  get 
your  ashes — if  Mr.  Wind  should  be  about 

Your  ob’t  serv’t,  T.  E.  Blount. 

Burleigh,  Sussex  Co.,  Va.,  } 

April  1 8th  1852.  $ 

The  Kes't  Time  fof  Calling  Timber  &e. 

Experience  has  proved  that  trees  for 
timber,  if  cut  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
are  far  more  durable  than  if  cut  at  anoth¬ 
er.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed  why  this  is  so,  and  it  is  not  yet  per¬ 
haps  fully  determined ;  still  as  the  time 
pointed  out  as  the  best  for  durability,  is 
during  the  autumn,  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  property  is  modified  by 
the  amount  of  sap  in  the  trunk,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  wood  itself.  In  the 
spring,  or  at  any  earlier  period  of  it,  the 
trunk  of  most  trees  is  pressed  with  the 
ascending  sap.  The  leaves  as  yet  arc 
still  folden  in  the  bud,  and  the  surfaces 
for  exhalation  are  only  sufficient  to  carry 
off  very  slowly  the  watery  part  oftbe  sap. 
Even  after  the  leaves  have  expanded,  or 
until  mid-summer  has  arrived,  the  tree 
abounds  in  juices.  When,  however,  the 
dry  and  sultry  summer  has  arrived,  and 
the  new  wood  and  buds  have  been  ma¬ 
tured  and  formed,  the  water  part  of  the 
sap  is  mostly  exhaled,  and  probably,  too, 
the  circulation  is  less  active  as  the  leaves 
become  sere. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Emerson,  author 
of  the  valuable  report  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  soft 
maple  cut  in  September,  is  three  times 
more  lasting  than  ash  or  walnut  cut  in  the 
winter;  and  from  numerous  enquiries 
which  he  has  made  in  some  quarters,  and 
from  information  obtained  from  reliable 
i  sources,  it  seems  lie  has  established  tho 
fact  that  autumn  is  the  time  for  cutting 
timber.  When  it  is  determined  to  cut 
timber,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  strip  off  the  bark  in  the  spring,  that 
the  body  of  the  tree  may  dry  during  sum¬ 
mer.  When,  however,  it.  is  an  object  to 
reproduce  a  forest  from  the  remaining 
stumps,  then  winter,  or  the  very  first  oi 
j  spring,  is  much  more  favorable  to  the 
;  growth  of  sprouts. 


There  are,  then,  two  seasons  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood;  if  it  is  expected  to  last,  it 
must  be  cut  the  last  of  summer,  or  du¬ 
ring  the  early  part  of  autumn;  if  it  is 
wished  to  clot  lie  the  surface  with  it  new 
growth  of  trees,  the  cutting  must  be  made 
late  in  winter. 

It.  is,  however,  possible  to  modify  these 
arrangements;  if,  for  example,  the  wood 
is  designed  for  timber,  it  is  deprived  of 
its  brirk  in  the  spring,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  and  season  till  winter  arrives, 
which  is  a  period  when  farmers  have  less 
to  do  than  in  summer  or  autumn. 

In  seasoning,  wood  retains  an  amount 
of  water  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
constitutional  supply.  This  constitu¬ 
tional  water  is  very  important ;  for  upon 
its  presence  some  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  of  the  wood  depend.  I  refer 
to  elasticity  and  strength.  If  wood,  for 
example,  is  dried  in  a  water  bath  at  212° 
till  it  comes  to  lose  weight,  its  elasticity 
and  strength  is  very  much  diminished. — 
Hickory,  when  dried  in  this  way,  be¬ 
comes  as  brittle  as  pine.  In  ordinary  sea¬ 
soning,  or  in  steaming,  I  believe  the 
strength  of  wood  is  not  diminished.  This 
observation  may  not  be  of  much  practi¬ 
cal  importance,  as  this  last  plan  ofscason- 
ingis  but  rarely  followed.  The  amount 
ef  water  varies,  as  will  be  observed,  in 
different  species  of  trees,  as  well  as  in 
herbaceous  plants. 

In  another  point  of  view  the  amount  of 
water  is  important  to  be  known,  for  the 
difference  between  taking  green  and  dry 
wood  to  market,  as  well  as  consuming,  is 
very  great;  and  so,  also,  as  ample  expe¬ 
rience  proves,  there  is  a  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  burning  green  or  dry  wood.  The 
quantity  of  water  varies  from  20  to  50  per 
centum,  and’probabiy  the  average  amount 
will  not  differ  from  35  to  40  per  centum. 
This  water  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  the 
fire-wood,  hut  it  is  prejudicial,  as  it  must 
be  dissipated  by  heat,  in  which  act  heat  * 
or  caloric  becomes  latent  or  lost,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  wood  is  consumed  upon  a  hearth 
or  in  a  stove. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  water  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  combustibility  of  wood,  the 
alkalies  have  slso  considerable  influence 
ofthiskind.  Elm, which  isapotash  wood, 
bums  with  much  less  freedom  than  hicko- 
wliich.  contains  much  lime. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  size  of 
the  pores  ofwood  may  modify  its  com¬ 
bustibility.  Black  oak  is  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  a  slow  and  drizzling  combus¬ 
tion  ;  the  pores  are  large  and  numerous, 

I  from  which  the  watery  sap  continually 
oozes- 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  sub¬ 
join  the  following  remarks  from  a  Tet¬ 
ter  written  by  Mr.  Wra.  Painter,  of  Con- 
eordvilie.  Pa.,  to  the  Won.  Thomas  Ew- 
bank,  of  the  Patent  office.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  the  preparation  of  an  article 
from  our  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  timber  cut¬ 
ting,  but  our  design  was  superceded  by  a 
perusal  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Painter. 

“During  an  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  as  a  plain,  practical  farmer, 
I  have  taken  much  interest  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  best  season  for  fellfng  timber,  and 
I  now  state  with  confidence,  that  fencing 
timber,  such  as  all  binds  of  oak,  chesnut, 
red  hickory,  and  walnut,  cut  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  August,  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  when  cut 
in  winter,  or  common  barking  time  in 
spring. 

“For  instance  : — cut  a  sapling,  say  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  lever,  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  another  of  sim¬ 
ilar  quality  and  size  in  winter  or  spring. 
I  know,  if  the  first  is  stripped  of  its  bark 
(which  at  that  time  runs  well),  it  will 
raise  as  a  lever  twice  the  weight  that  can 
be  raised  by  the  latter. 

“Another  great  advantage  to  he  deri¬ 
ved  from  felling  timber  in  the  lastrunnin" 
of  the  sap  (the  time  above  specified),  is, 
that  it  is  neither  subject  to  dry  rot  nor  in¬ 
jury  by  worms;  white  oak,  cut  at  this 
season,  if  kept  off  the  ground,  will  season 
through  twofeetin  diameter,  and  remain 
perfectly  sound  many  years;  whereas,  if 
cut  in  winter  or  spring,  it  will  be  perfect¬ 
ly  sap  rotten  in  less  than  two  years. 

“  Worship  building  and  other  purposes, 
where  great  expense  is  incurred  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  immense  advantage  of  pre¬ 
paring  timber  at  the  proper  season  must 
he  evident  to  all. 

“I  have  no  koubt,  a  ship  built  of  tirn- 
cut  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
last  of  August,  would  last  nearly  twice 
ns  long  as  one  built  of  timber  cut  at  the 
usual  time,  and  would  bare  infinitely 
more  hard  usage,  as  the  timber  seasons 
more  perfectly,  and  is  far  harder. 

“A  few  years  since,  one  of  the  large 
government  ships,  built  in  Philadelphia, 
of  the  very  best  materials,  but  several 
years  in  construction,  when  ordered  to  be 
finished  and  launched,  was  found  upon 
inspection  to  be  entirely  worthless  in 
many  of  her  timbers  (though  kept  under 
cover)  of  dry-rot. 

“In  a)l  my  building  for  many  years  past, 
with  large  timbers  of  white  and  other 


oak,  this  has  never  occurred,  nor  are  ihey 
subjet  to  be  worm  eaten. 

“Even  fire  woo'd  cot  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
son,  Is  worth  from  30  to1  50  per  cent, 
more  than  when  ent  iti  the  spring  or  win¬ 
ter, 

“If  the  above  facts  are  considered  of 
any  value,  please  make"use  of  them,  and 
if  those  learned  in  such  matters  can  as¬ 
sign  any  plausible  reason  for  them,  the 
theory  may  be  of  value  to  others  as  well 

as  thy  friend. —  Union  Artist. 

- — - 

Washing  Compound. — The  receipe  for 
making  this  compound  is  often  sold  for 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Dissolve 
twenty  pounds  of  haul  soap  in  one  gallon 
of  ley,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  it  boil, 
stirring  it  frequently.  Now  set  aside  to 
cool,  then  add  one  quart  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  pint  of  strong  spirits  of  am- 
i  monia.  When  cold,  cut  it  into  bars,  and 
wrap  closely  in  paper  and  put  away  for 
use.  It  is  far  superior  to  common  bar 
soap,  and  will  save  nearly  one  half  the 

labor  of  Washing, 

- - - 

Mere  Smiling. — It  is  noticeable  that  our 
agricultural  papers,  especially  the  later 
ones,  are  discarding  the  over  did  gravity 
and  dulness  of  old,  thought  necessary, 
and  mange  to  say  a  cheerful  word  now 
and  then,  or  to  throw  in  a  breath  of  hu¬ 
mor,  “or  to  smile  a  smile;”  as  though 
the  double  muscles  with  which  people  do 
their  laughing  were  made  for  something. 
We  never  could  see  why  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  that  works  on  agriculture  should  be 
made  as  dull  as  possible.  Why  not  jump 
a  jump  once  in  awhile;  why  not  cachin¬ 
nate  ?  All  that  is  said  will  be  just  as  true 
and  the  boys  and  girls  will  like  it  a  good 
deal  better,  and  be  much  more  likely  to 
begin  to  think  that  farming  is  not  of  ne¬ 
cessity  the  stupidest  of  businesses.  This 
has  always  been  our  notion  and  when  a 
good  idea  or  a  little  turn  of  humor  came 
along  we  did  not  turn  out  for  it.  We  are 
glad  to  see  others  coming  to  like  conclu¬ 
sions.  Here  is  the  new  New  England 
Farmer,  for  instance,  which  actually  per¬ 
petrates  a  joke  occasionally— a  thing 
which  would  have  sunk  the  old  ones. — 
We  begin  to  believe  the  song  when  it 
talks  about  “a  good  time  coming.” 

[Prairie  Farmer. 

It  would  scent  that  our  brother  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  can  “perpetrate  a  joke”  and  extort  a 
smile,  himself,  judging  from  the  following: 

[Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Change  of  Column. — The  agricultural 
papers  are  always  cutting  up  some  foolish 
tantrum  or  other.  Our  clever  friend,  the 


Genesee  Farmer  has  just  widened  out  its 
column  to  cover  the  whole  page,  so  thaf 
a  man  in  reading  is  obliged  to  twist  his> 
neck  from  one  side  to  the  other,  like  a 
spinster  reading  her  first  letter.  It  re¬ 
minds  as  of  the  boy’s  piece  ©f  pumpkins 
pie  which  was  all  wide  and  no  long  ;  and 
in  trying  to  stretch  his  mouth  so  as  to  gei2 
in  the  wide  end  of  it,  he  broke  it  in  two 
and  lost  the  greater  part.  The  Genesee- 
Farmer  is  a  first  rate  paper,  nevertheless  , 

-  ■■.gBea— - 

rE,eiB«p*a-sa2gj  Hardening  ami  Softening 
Htctaiarv 

USED  IK  THE  MECHANIC  AX,  ARTS. 

The  following  article  is  from  Apple- 
tons  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  age,  and  one  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  public  and 
private  library  of  the  Union.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  large  volumes,  and  can  be 
procured  for  $12, -from  roost  of  the  book¬ 
sellers  in  this  city. —  Union  Artist 

When  the  malleable  metals  are  ham¬ 
mered  or  rolled,  they  generally  Increase- 
in  hardness,  in  elasticity,  and  in  density 
or  specific  gravity,  which  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  simply  from  the  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  of  their  particles;  and  in  this 
respect  steel  may  be  perhaps  considered 
to  excel,  as  the  process  called  hammer- 
hardening,  which  simply  means  ham¬ 
mering  without  heat,  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  sole  means  of  hardening 
some  kinds  of  steel-springs,  and  for 
which  it  answers  remarkably  well 

After  a  certain  degree  of  compression,, 
the  malleable  metals  assume  their  clos¬ 
est  and  most  condensed  states,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  discontinue  th© 
compression  or  elongation,  as  it  would 
cause  the  disunion  or  cracking  of  the 
sheet.or  wire,  or  else  the  metal  must  be 
softened  by  the  process  of  annealing. 

The  metals,  lead,  tin  and  zinc,  are  by 
some  considered  to  be  perceptibly  soft¬ 
ened  by  immersion  in  boiling  water; 
but  such  of  the  metals  as  will  bear  it,  are 
generally  heated  to  redness  ;  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  mass  is  for  the  time  reduced, 
and  the  metal  becomes  as  soft  as  at  first, 
and  the  working  and  annealing  may  he 
thus  pursued  until  the  sheet  metal  or  the 
wire  reaches  its  limit  of  tenacity. 

The  generality  of  the  metals  and  al¬ 
loys  suffer  no  very  observable  change, 
whether  they  are  suddenly  quenched 
in  hot  water  from  the  red-heat  or  not. — 
Pure  hammered  iron,  like  the  rest,  ap¬ 
pears  after  annealing,  to  be  equally  soft, 
whether  suddenly  or  slowly  cooled. — 
Some  of  the  impure  kinds  of  malleable 
iron  harden  by  immersion,  but  only  to 
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nn  extent  that  is  rather  hurtful  than  use¬ 
ful,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
accidental  quality. 

•Steel  however,  receives  by  sudden 
cooling  that  extreme  degree  of  hardness, 
combined  with  tenaci*y,  which  places  it  : 
so  incalculably  beyond  every  other  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
tools— especially  as  it  likewise  admits  of 
a  regular  gradation  from  extreme  hard¬ 
ness  to  its  softest  state,  when  subse¬ 
quently  re-heated  or  tempered.  Steel, 
therefore,  assumes  a  pkice  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  manufactures  unapproachable  by 
any  other  material.  Consequently  we 
may  safely  say  that  without  it,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  nearly  all  our 
finished  works  in  metal  and  other  hard 
substances  ;  for  although  some  of  the 
metallic  alloys  are  remarkable  for  hard-  i 
ness,  and  were  used  for  various  imple¬ 
ments  of  peaceful  industry,  and  also 
those  of  war,  before  the  invention  of 
steel,  yet  in  point  of  absolute  and  endu¬ 
ring  hardness,  and  equallyr  so  in  respect 
to  elasticity  and  tenacity,  they  fall  ex¬ 
ceedingly  short  of  hardened  steel. 

Hammer  hardening  renders  the  steel 
°  ,  ! 
more  fibrous  and  less  chrystalline,  and 

reduces  it  in  bulk.  On  tlfe  other  hand, 
fire  hardening  makes  steel  more  chrys¬ 
talline  and  frequently  of  greater  bulk. 
But  the  elastic  nature  of  hammer-hard¬ 
ened  steel  will  not  take  so  wide  nor  so 
efficient  a  range  as  that  which  is  fire- 
hardened. 

If  we  attempt  to  seek  the  remarkable 
difference  between  pure  iron  and  steel 
in  their  chemical  analysis,  it  appears  to 
result  from  a  minute  portion  of  carbon. 
And  cast  iron,  which  possesses  a  much 
larger  share,  presents,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  somewhat  singular  phenomena. 

Iron  semi-steelified.  .contains  one  150th  ofcarb. 
Soft  cast-steel  capable  of  weld¬ 
ing...  . . contains  one  12C‘th  " 

Cast-steel  for  .common  purposes,  100th  “ 

Oast-stee!  requiring  more  hard¬ 
ness  . . . 90th  “ 

Steel  capable  of  standing  a  few  ' 
blows,  but  quite  unfit  for  draw¬ 
ing  --- . 50th  “ 

First  approach  to  a  steely  granu¬ 
lated  fracture, . 50th  to  40th  “ 

White  cast-iron .  ••  25th  “ 

Mottled  cast-iron, . 15th  “ 

Super-carbonated  crude  iron  ..  12th  “ 

Moreover,  as  the  hard  and  soft  condi¬ 
tions  of  steel  may  be  reversed  backwards 
and  forwards  without  any  rapid  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  its  substance,  it  has  been 
pronounced  to  result  from  internal  ar¬ 
rangement  or  crystallization,  which  may 
be  in  a  degree  illustrated  and  explain- 
be  dy  similar  changes  observed  in  glass. 


A  wine  glass,  or  other  object  recently  | 
blown,  and  plunged  whilst  red-hot  into 
cold  water,  cracks  in  a  thousand  places, 
and  even  when  cooled  in  warm  air  it  is 
very  brittle,  and  will  scarcely  endure  the  i 
slightest  violence  or  sudden  change  of 
temperature;  and  visitors  to  the  glass¬ 
house  are  often  shown  that  a  wine  glass 
or  other  article  of  irregular  form,  breaks 
in  cooling  in  the  open  air,  from  its  une¬ 
qual  construction  at  different  parts.  But 
the  objects  would  have  become  useful,  | 
and  less  disposed  to  fracture,  if  they  had  j 
been  allowed  to  arrange  their  particles 
gradually  during  their  very  slow  passage 
through  the  long  annealing  oven  or  leer 
of  the  glass-house,  the  end  at  which  they 
enter  being  at  the  red-heat,  and  the  op¬ 
posite  extremity  almost  cold. 

To  perfect  the  annealing,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  with  lamp-glasses,  tubes  for  steam- 
guages,  and  similar  pieces  exposed  to 
sudden  transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
place  them  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
which  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  tem¬ 
perature,  kept  for  some  hours  at  that 
heat,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  very7  slow¬ 
ly.  The  effect  thus  produced  is  far  from 
chimerical.  For  such  pieces  of  flint- 
glass  intended  for  cutting,  as  are  found 
to  be  insufficiently  annealed,  the  boiling 
is  sometimes  preferred  to  a  second  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  leer.  Lamp-glasses 
are  also  much  less  exposed  to  fracture, 
when  they  have  been  once  used,  as  the 
heat,  if  not  too  suddenly  applied  or 
checked,  completes  the  annealing. 

Steel  in  like  manner,  when  suddenly 
cooled,  is  disposed  to  crack  in  pieces, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. — 
The  danger  increases  with  the  thickness  j 
in  the  same  way  with  glass,  and  more 
especially  when  the  works  are  unequally 
thick  and  thin. 

Another  ground  of  analogy  between 
glass  and  steel,  appears  to  exist  in  the 
unannealed  glass  used  for  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  formerly  called  double  re¬ 
fraction,  but  now  polarization,  of  light, 
an  effect  distinctly  traced  to  its  peculiar 
crystalline  structure. 

In  glass  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  cooling  of  the  external  crust  more 
rapidly  than  tho  internal  mass.  The 
outer  crust  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  ten¬ 
sion  or  restraint,  from  an  attempt  to 
squeeze  the  inner  mass  into  a  smaller 
space  than  it  seems  to  require;  and  from 
the  hasty  arrangement  of  the  unannealed 
glass,  the  natural  positions  of  its  crystals 
are  in  a  measure  disturbed  or  disloca- 

i 


It  has  been  shown  experimentally,  th,a 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  of  glass 
occurs  in  the  process  of  annealing,  as  of 
two  pieces  of  the  same  tube  each  40  inch¬ 
es  long,  the  one  sent  through  the  leer 
contracted  one-sixteenth  ol  an  inch  more 
than  the  other,  which  was  cooled  as 
usual  in  the  open  air.  Tubes  for  philos¬ 
ophical  purposes  are  not  annealed,  ns 
their  inner  surfaces  are  apt  to  become 
soiled  with  the  sulphur  of  the  fuel.— - 
They  are  in  consequence  very  brittle  ami 
liable  to  accident. 

In  the  philosophical  toy,  the  Prince 
Rupert’s  drop,  this  disruption  is  curious¬ 
ly  evident  to  the  sight,  as  the  inner  sub¬ 
stance  is  cracked  and  divided  into  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  detached  parts,  held  together 
by  the  smooth  external  coat.  The  un¬ 
annealed  glass,  when  cautiously  heated 
and  slowly  cooled,  ceases  to  present  the 
polarizing  effect  and  the  steel  similarly 
treated  ceases  to  be  hard  ;  and  may  we 
not  therefore  indulge  in  the  speculation, 
that  in  both  cases  a  peculiar  crystalline 
structure  is  consequent  upon  the  unan¬ 
nealed  or  hardened  state  ? 

In  the  process  of  hardening  steel,  wa¬ 
ter  is  by  no  means  essential,  as  the  sole 
object  is  to  extract  its  heat  rapidly ; 
and  the  following  are  examples,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  condition  of  extreme 
hardness,  and  ending  with  the  reverse 
condition. 

A  thin  heated  blade  placed  between 
the  cold  hammer  and  anvil,  or  other 
good  conductors  of  heat,  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  hard.  Thicker  pieces  of  steel, 
cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air  upon  the 
anvil,  become  rather  hard,  but  readily 
admit  of  being  filed.  They  become  soft¬ 
er  when  placed  on  the  cold  cinders,  or 
other  bad  conductors  of  heat ;  still  more 
soft  when  placed  in  hot  cinders,  or  with- 
in  the  fire  itself,  and  cooled  by  their 
gradual  extinction.  When  the  steel  is 
incased  in  close  boxes,  with  charcoal, 
powder,  and  it  is  raised  to  a  red-hcat  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  fire  or  furnace,  it 
assumes  its  softest  state,  unless,  lastly, 
we  proceed  to  its  partial  decomposition. 
This  is  done  by  inclosing  the  steel  with 
iron  turnings  or  filings,  the  scales  from 
the  smith’s  auvil,  lime,  or  other  matters 
that  will  abstract  the  carbon  from  its  sur- 
surfuee.  By  this  mode,  it  is  superficial¬ 
ly  decarbonized,  or  reduced,  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  pure  60 ft  iron,  in  the  manner 
practised  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  in  his 
most  effective  combination  of  processes 
employed  for  producing,  in  unlimited 
numbers,  absolutely  identical  impres- 
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sions  of  bank  notes  aud  checks,  for  the 
prevention  of  forgery. 

A  nearly  similar  variety  of  conditions 
might  be  referred  to,  as  existing  in  cast- 
iron  in  its  ordinary  state,  governed  by 
magnitude,  quality,  and  management  of 
the  castings,  independently  of  which,  by 
one  particular  method,  some  cast-iron 
may  be  rendered  externally  as  hard  as 
the  hardest  steel.  Such  are  called  c/dZ/- 
ed  iron-castings  ;  and  as  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  by  a  method  of  annealing  com¬ 
bined  with  partial  decomposition,  malle¬ 
able  iron-castings  may  be  obtained,  so  that 
cast-iron  nails  may  be  clenched. 

Again  the  purest  iron,  and  most  varie¬ 
ties  of  cast-ircn,  may,  by  another  pro¬ 
ceeding,  be  superficially  converted  into 
steel*  and  then  hardened,  the  operation 
being  appropriately  named  case-harden¬ 
ing. 

It  may  perhaps  be  truly  said,  that  up¬ 
on  no  one  subject  connected  with  me¬ 
chanical  art,  does  there  exist  such  a  con¬ 
trariety  of  opinion,  not  unmixed  with 
prejudice,  as  that  of  hardening  and  tem¬ 
pering  steel,  which  makes  it  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reconcile  the  practices  followed 
by  different  individuals,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  exactly  similar  ends.  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  subject  occurs  in  part 
from  the  mysteriousness  of  the  change, 
and  from  the  absence  of  defined  meas¬ 
ures,  by  which  either  the  steps  of  the 
process  itself,  or  the  value  of  the  results 
when  obtained,  may  be  satisfactorily 
measured,  as  each  is  determined  almost 
alone  by  the  unassisted  senses  of  sight 
and  touch,  instead  of  by  those  physical 
means  by  which  numerous  other  matters 
may  be  strictly  tested  and  measured, 
nearly  without  reference  to  thejudgment 
of  the  individual,  which  in  its  very  na¬ 
ture  is  less  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  excellence  of  cutting  tools,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  pronounced  upon  their  rela¬ 
tive  degrees  of  endurance  ;  but  many  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances  here  interfere  to 
vitiate  the  strict  comparison.  And  in 
respect  to  the  measure  of  simple  hard¬ 
ness,  nearly  the  only  test  is  the  resistance 
the  objects  offer  to  the  file,  a  mode  in  two 
ways  defective,  as  the  files  differ  among 
themselves  in  hardness;  and  they  only 
serve  to  indicate  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
So  tb@  touch  of  the  individual,  a  general 
notion  without  any  distinct  measure,  so 
that  when  the  opinion  of  half  a  dozen 
persons  may  be  taken  upon  as  many  pie¬ 
ces  of  steel,  differing  but  slightly  in 
hardnecs,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their 
decisions  will  show  the  vague  nature  of 


the  proof,  tluder  these  circumstances,  j 
instead  of  recommending  any  particular 
methods,  we  have  determined  to  advance 
a  variety  of  practical  examples,  derived 
from  various  sources,  which  will  serve 
in  most  cases  to  confirm,  hut  in  some,  to 
confute  one  another,  leaving  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  follow  those  examples  which 
may  be  the  most  nearly  parallel  with  his 
own  wants.  There  are,  however,  some 
few  points  upon  which  it  may  he  said 
that  all  are  agreed,  namely — 

The  temperature  suitable  to  forging 
and  hardening  steel,  differs  in  some  de¬ 
gree  with  its  quality  and  its  mode  of 
manufacture.  The  heat  that  is  required 
diminishes  with  the  increase  of  carbon. 

In  every  case  the  lowest  available  temper¬ 
ature  should  he  employed  in  each  pro¬ 
cess.  The  hammering  should  beapplied 
in  the  most  equal  manner  throughout ;  and 
for  cutting  tools  it  should  be  continued 
until  the}7  are  nearly  cold. 

Coke  or  charcoal  is  much  better  for  fu¬ 
el  than  fresh  coal,  the  sulphur  of  which 
is  highly  injurious. 

The  scale  should  he  removed  from  the  j 
face  of  the  work,  to  expose  it  more  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  effect  of  the  cooling  me-  ! 
dium. 

Hardening  a  second  time,  without  the  ! 
intervention  of  hammering,  is  attended 
with  increased  risk  ;  and  the  less  fre¬ 
quently  steel  passes  through  the  fire,  the 
better. 

{To  be  Continued.) 

Age  of  Brooding  Mares. — The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  when  is  the  best 
time  for  mares  to  produce  their  first  foal  j 
— whether  at  three,  four,  or  five  years 
old  ?  Mr.  Fierce,  a  correspondent  of 
that  paper,  says  :  “From  a  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  thirty  years,  I  would  say 
three  years  old.  It  adds  to  the  growth 
of  the  dam  ;  and,  furthermore,  1  believe 
that  the  older  a  mare  gets  the  firmer  and 
more  solid  she  gets,  and  more  liable  to 
accidents  that  so  often  occur  in  foalintr. 

1  believe  also  that  it  adds  to  the  value  of 
such  ns  are  intended  for  brood  inaics.” 
- - — — 

The  Stcamore.  -Mr.  Lucius  Cook 
recommends  the  sycamore  tree  for  culti¬ 
vation.  He  says  many  other  trees  will 
do,  butthe  sycamore  will  livelong,  grow 
thick,  grow  on  dry  ground  or  on  wet, 
and  ifit  stands  a  long  time  in  water,  it 
does  not  kill  it,  nor  does  the  sun,  after  the 
water  leaves  it. 


Hose  Insects. — if  our  lady  readers  are 
desirous  of  keeping  their  rose  bushes 
free  from  the  small  green  vermin  that  so 
frequently  infest  them,  the  following  rem¬ 
edy  will  be  found  a  most  effectual  one  : 
— To  three  gallons  of  water,  add  one 
peck  of  soot  and  one  quart  of  unslaked 
lime.  Stir  it  well — let  it  stand  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  and  when  the  soot  rises  to 
the  surface,  skim  it  off.  Use  a  syringe 
for  applying  it. 

- ..mr  irr  - - - 

Chickens' — Cure  the  Pip. — Undoubt¬ 
edly  about  these  days,  some  of  your 
fowls  will  have  this  common  complaint. 
Cure  it.  How  ?  Simply  by  mixing  a 
tabiespoonfu!  of  sulphur  with  about  three 
pounds  of  meal,  for  a  feed  every  other 
day,  perhaps  for  a  fortnight.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  let  any  of  that  substance 
get  mixed  with  your  disposition,  or  it 
may  give  you  a  worse  complaint  than  the 
one  you  are  curing.  Too  much  sulphur 
in  that  sweet  compound  composing  fe¬ 
male  hearts,  is  apt  to  make  them  a  little 
fiery.  It  will  cure  the  pip  though.  So 
it  will  kidney  worms  in  pigs. — Ex. 

Antidote  for  Poison. — Mustard  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  always  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  article  to  be  used  when  poison  has 
been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Mix  a 
large  teaspoonful*  of  it  in  powder  in  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  swallow  it 
at  once.  Ifit  does  notact  immediately 
as  an  emetic,  take  another.  As  soon  as 
the  vomiting  is  over,  swallow  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  you  are  cured 
without  a  stomach  pump  or  a  doctor’s 
bill. — lb. 

• - — -gaaa*— - - 

Clean  Your  Cellars. — Now  is  the 

time  to  do  it.  You  cannot  have  good 

milk  and  butter  in  a  dirty  cellar.  Clean 

out  all  decaying  vegetables  and  rotten 

wood,  and  use  the  whitewash  freely,  and 

you  will  have  good  air  and  a  good  place 

for  dairy  purposes. 

- - - 

Cure  for  Chapped  Hands. — Most  of 
our  juveniles,  during  the  winter  season, 
are  troubled  with  chapped  hands.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  mothers,  who  are 
obliged  to  listen  to  their  endless  com¬ 
plaints,  we  publish  the  following  recipe 
for  “  chapped  hands 

Take  three  drachms  of  gum  camphor, 
three  drachms  of  white  beeswax,  three 
do.  spermaceti,  and  two  ounces  olive  oil 
— put  them  together  in  a  cup  upon  the 
stove,  where  they  will  melt  slowly  ancl 
form  a  white  ointment  in  a  few  minutes. 
Anoint  the  hands  before  going  to  bed, 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves.  A  day  or 
two  will  suffice  to  cure  them. 


We  often  mistake  our  friends  for  foes. 
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Abstract  from  si  Meteorological  Joninal 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  a  Meteorological  journal  for  the  year  1851,  kept  in 
St.  John’s  Berkley  Parish,  S.  C.,  for  the  Black  Oak  Agricultural  Society,  by  11.  VV. 
Ravenkll,  Secretary. 
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The  Central  Agricultural  Society 

'To  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  of  Ala. 

We  have  recently  received  from  some  friend- 
the  Georgia  Telegraph,  extra,  containing  the 
address  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  to 
the  Cotton  Planters’  Convention  of  Alabama, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers,  believing  as  we  do  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Committee  is  worthy  of  every  cot¬ 
ton  planter’s  consideration.  If  suitable  and 
cheap  machinery  can  he  produced,  which  we 
doubt  net,  if  sufficient  inducements  are  offered, 
it  will  undoubtedly  he  to  the  interest  of  the  plan¬ 
ter  to  raise  less  of  the  raw  material,  and  manu¬ 
facture  it  into  yarns  with  his  own  force,  before 
selling  to  those  who  relize  more  profit  in  its 
manufacture  than  he  does  from  its  production. 
The  lessening  of  the  annual  production  by  set¬ 
ting  apart  an  efficient  force  to  convert  the  raw 
material  into  yarns,  &c.,  would  not  prove  the 
least  important  result  to  the  planter.  It  would 
operate  in  some  degree  to  prevent  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  consequently  to  enhance  the  price  of 
both  the  raw  and  manufactured  material.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  we  are  fully  persuaded 
in  our  own  minds  that  a  planter  can  realize 
tnore  from  the  same  force,  by  converting  the 
raw  material  into  yarn  before  disposing  of  if, 
than  otherwise.  And  would  it  not  be  better  for 
our  country  at  large,  if  the  smaller  class  of  plau- 


teis,  who  are  notable  to  buy  machinery,  were  ! 
to  pay  toll  to  our  own  manufacturers  for  spin¬ 
ning,  as  they  even  now  do  for  ginning  their  cot¬ 
ton  before  disposing  of  it  ?  Even  tlfs  course, 
if  generally  persued  by  all  who  are  not  able  or 
might  not  be  disposed  to  purchase  machinery, 
would  in  some  degree  lessen  the  production; 
as  a  larger  number  of  producers  would  find  j 
employment  in  our  home  manufactories,  which  i 
would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

It  appears  from  the  Montgomery  Journal  that 
the  Planters’  Convention  does  not  re-assemble  j 
at  that  place  this  spring,  as  the  resolution  to  that  j 
effect  diil  not  pass  at  ihe  Macon  Convention. —  j 
The  Convention  will  probably  convene  in  the 
fall: 

The  Executive  Committee  ofthe  south¬ 
ern  Agricultural  Society  respectfully  sub 
rnits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cotton 
Planter’s  Convention,  about  to  assemble 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  question 
of  offering  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me¬ 
chanical  skill  ttf  supply  a  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  machine  to  gin.  card  and  spin,  on 
plantation,  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of 
cotton  per  hour,  so  ns  to  provide  every  \ 
planter*  who  may  desire  it,  the  means  of  j 
converting  on  bis  own  premises,  into  ! 


yarn  or  twist,  every  pound  of  cotton 
which  he  shall  produce.  The  elements 
of  such  a  machine  already  exist,  and  all 
that  is  needed  for  its  production  is  the  in¬ 
ducement  which  alibera! premium  would 
supply. 

In  the  progress  of  society  the  objects 
of  pursuit  becomes  multiplied.  The  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  yesterday  are  supplied  by 
the  ingenuity  of  to  day.  Every  new 
combination,  in  supplying  existing  de¬ 
mands,  creates  new  wants,  an  inven¬ 
tion  in  fulfilling  one  want  creates  anoth¬ 
er.  This  is  the  progress  of  society — fer¬ 
tile  in  experiments  and  rich  in  results. 

The  introduction  ofthe  culture  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  Georgia,  as  an  export — for  it  bad 
been  grown  in  several  of  the  Southern 
Colonies  for  domestic  use — supplied  the 
saw-gin,  the  invention  of  Nathan  Lyons, 
to  whose  mind  the  circular  saw  ou  a 
wooden  cylinder,  was  suggested  on  see¬ 
ing  Whitney’s  gin — wire  teeth  in  circles 
around  the  wood  cylinder— in  operation 
in  Savannah.  For  a  time,  cotton  was 
prepared  by  toll-gins  for  market— -one  or 
more  in  a  county  ;  next,  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  planter  would  have  his  own  gin, 
and  cleaning  perhaps  the  cotton  of  ons 
or  two  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  hi? 
own-  Now  the  cotton  planter  considers 
agin  a  necessary  element  of  his  business, 
and  the  cotton  press  has  become  almost 
as  indispensable  a  necessity. 

Is  this  to  be  the  limit  (the  ultima  thule) 
in  the  progress  ofthe  cotton  planter? — 
Shall  he  remain  content  with  what  has 
been  achieved?  And  multiplying  his 
cotton  bags,  and  consequently  reducing 
their  value,  increase  the  profits  of  the 
spinners  of  his  staple  in  the  ratio  ofthe 
reduction  of  his  own  ?  His  cotton  has 
stimulated  all  the  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  which  have  rendered  it  so  im¬ 
portant  an  clement  of  commerce  and 
civilization.  And  this  has  been  the  work 
of  but  little  tnore  than  half  a  century. — 
May  he  not  participate  in  all  the  benefits, 
whose  foundations  rest  on  his  labors  ? — 
Why  shall  he  incur  so  much  of  the  toils 
and  partake  so  scantily  of  the  advantages 
incident  to  his  staple  in  its  vast  ramifica¬ 
tions  through  society? 

In  a  brief  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
annual  production  of  cotton  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand 
to  near  three  million  of  bags,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  increase  has  become  tho 
dependence  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
England,  upon  our  slave-labor  for  her 
supply  of  cotton — a  dependence  almost 
involving  her  political,  if  uot  ber  social 
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condition.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  not  yet  abandoned,  to  re¬ 
lieve  herself  from  a  dependence  as  mor¬ 
tifying  to  her  self-love,  as  dangerous  to 
her  future  prosperity  and  independence. 
But  Great  Britain  is  not  alone.  The 
cotton  spinners  everywhere,  out  of  the 
slave-holding  states,  profess  to  bo  griev¬ 
ed  that  they  are  dependent  upon  slave- 
labor  for  their  cotton,  and  it  would  seem, 
ns  Manchester  and  Lowell  are  the  loud¬ 
est  complainants,  that  the  amount  of 
grief  felt  at  using  our  cotton  is  about  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  profits — so 
that  we  may  estimate,  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  derivable,  in  a  manufacturing  dist¬ 
rict,  from  the  use  of  our  staple,  by  the 
energy  of  its  denunciations  of  slavery. — 
“  Sed  hear tt  in  latere  lethalis  orundo."  The 
love  of  mammon  is  not  extinct,  and  our 
slavery  carries  a  silent  consolation,  if 
not  reconcilement  to  Pharisaical  Philan¬ 
thropy. 

If  our  soil  and  climate  do  not,  our 
slave-labor  certainly  does,  place  us  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  rivalry  in  the  growth 
of  cotton.  When  free  labor  is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  any  commodity,  the 
amount  of  labor  directed  to  it  is  directed 
to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  will  be 
go  applied,  almost  independently  of  the 
price  of  the  article.  Certainly,  so  long 
as  cotton  pays  anything  beyond  the  cost 
x)f  production,  preparation  for  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  market,  and  by  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  here  meant  the  actual  outlay 
for  the  time,  exclusive  of  the  money  val- 
jje  of  the  laborers  and  land.  The  soil 
and  labor  being  property,  the  price  of  the 
product  (cotton)  regulates  their  value 
and  does  not,  to  any  perceptible  extent, 
affect  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  its 
growth  ;  and,  hence,  the  capacity  of  the 
slave-holding  states  to  derive  from  the 
European  market  the  cotton  of  any  oth¬ 
er  country,  the  product  of  free  labor. — 
The  character  of  our  labor  constitutes  | 
alike  our  strength  and  our  weakness —  j 
our  strength  to  maintain  possession  of  ! 
the  cotton  market— our  weakness  to  re-  { 
sist  combinations  against  us,  whom  all 
the  world  denounce  and  cherish.  Whilst 
our  slave-labor  secures  a  market  for  our 
great  staple,  there  is  a  great,  perhaps  a 
growing,  insecurity  to  remunerating  pri¬ 
ce's  to  that  labor.  Whilst  high  prices  J 
will  not  increase  our  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  much  beyond  the  natural  increase  of 
our  slave  population,  they  stimulate  pro-  ; 
duction  abroad,  where  another  kind  of 
labor  is  employed  in  its  culture.  And  ! 


whilst  low  prices  exercise  but  little  influ¬ 
ence  in  lessening  our  production,  they 
j  are  potent  in  reducing  the  production  of 
cotton  by  free  labor.  The  future  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  planter,  under  these 
circumstances,  then,  must  mainly  depend 
upon  his  own  energies  and  his  own  re¬ 
sources.  What  these  energies  and  re¬ 
sources  are,  the  history  of  the  past  speaks 
in  distinct  and  emphatic  language. — 
However  much  we  are  habitually  calum¬ 
niated  abroad,  and  whilst  these  calum¬ 
nies  have  given  a  sombre  hue  to  the  lights 
through  which  many  of  us  at  home  look 
upon  the  future  of  our  condition,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  slave  holding 
states  will  not  compare  discreditably 
with  other  states,  under  like  circum¬ 
stances,  in  any  age  or  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  states  north  of  us  are  esti¬ 
mated  and  judged  of  by  the  commerce 
and  thrift  of  their  cities  and  the  number 
and  noise  of  their  factories,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  small  per  cent,  of  their  | 
whole  population,  living  and  laboring  in  ; 
them.  We  are  an  agricultuarl  people — 
otir  wealth,  our  population,  our  pursuits, 
our  intelligence  and  our  refinement  are 
of  the  country  and  in  the  count)  y.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  society 
annually  present  at  the  prominent  wa¬ 
tering  places,  south  of  Mason  and  Dix¬ 
on’s  line,  need  not  shun  comparison  with 
any  other,  elsewhere,  for  decorum,  pro¬ 
priety,  intelligence  and  good  taste.— 
That  society  is  essentially  southern  and 
agricultural,  and  represents  a  much  larg¬ 
er  one,  at  home,  which  is  stationary. 

Our  adversaries  herd  in  the  public 
marts  ;  they  fill  up  the  high-ways  ;  they 
combine;  they  control  public  opinion  ; 
they  command  the  Press  and  exercise, 
not  always,  a  just  and  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  opinion  of  the  factors  who 
sell  our  crops.  They  estimate  our  pro¬ 
ductions  and,  too  often,  regulate  the  pri¬ 
ces  upon  data  made  for  the  occasion. — 
We  do  not,  perhaps  we  cannot,  combine. 
We  do  not  dispatch  couriers  through  ev¬ 
ery  district  to  learn  and  report  the 
amount  of  the  incomming  crop.  We 
cannot  raise  money  upon  our  produce, 
although  it  passes  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  or  speculator,  he 
can  raise  upon  it  the  price  he  has  paid  for 
it.  If  we  endeavor  to  investigate  the 
prospects  offuture  prices*  we  can  grasp 
only  the  information  which  the  specula¬ 
tor  and  the  manufacturer  have  prepared 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  we  sell  our 
crops  with  the  haste  of  an  auctioneer  get¬ 
ting  offa  cargo  of  West  India  fruit,  on  a 


frosty  day.  If  there  be  not,  within  the 
power  of  the  cotton  planters*  the  means 
of  protection  against  all  the  disadvanta¬ 
ges  to  which  their  position  subjects  them, 
they  may  yet  do  much  to  increase  the  re¬ 
turns  on  their  invested  capital,  and  exer¬ 
cise  a  salutary  influence  upon  prices — to 
some  extent  enhancing  them,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  divesting  them  of  their 
fluctuations,  which,  taken  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  to 
which  cotton  planters  are  subjected. 

Great  Britain  habitually  imports  about 
one-sixth  more  raw  cotton  than  the  man¬ 
ufactures,  and,  according  to  Baines,  in 
his  history  of  cotton  manufacture,  makes 
a  profit  often  per  cent,  upon  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  a  portion  of  that  excess  to  Havre. 
And  she  converts  into  yarn  and  exports 
about  one-fifth  more  of  the  amount  of  her 
imports  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enquire  into  the  means  by  which 
she  is  enabled  to  monopolize  so  large  an 
amount  of  our  raw  staple,  and  to  engross 
so  large  a  profit  by  a  mere  transfer  of 
what  she  cannot  use  at  home,  across  the 
channel.  It  is  more  germain  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper  to  inquire  if  the  cot¬ 
ton  planters  of  the  United  States  may 
not,  themselves,  spin  and  export  part  of 
all  of  that  excess  of  yarn,  which  Great 
Britain  spins  but  does  not  make  into 
cloth  ?  The  more  direct  and  practical 
proposition  is,  may  not  the  cotton  plant¬ 
ers  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
exportation  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as  rare 
as  the  exportation  of  seed  cotton  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago?  There  are 
not  as  great  difficulties  now  to  the  spin¬ 
ning  and  exportation  of  yarns  as  existed 
some  sixty  years  ago  to  the  ginning  and 
exportation  of  clean  cotton.  Then  the 
cotton  gin  was  in  the  bands  of  the  pat¬ 
entees,  who  endeavored  to  make  a  “  great 
East  India  concern  of  it’’  by  establishing 
ginneries  at  numerous  points  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  region,  and  coercing  the  planters  to 
sell  their  cotton  in  the  seed,  by  refusing 
to  sell  rights  to  the  gin.  That  scheme 
of  monopoly,  amounting  almost  to  fraud, 
was  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Nathan 
Lyons,  who,. as  already  stated,  invented 
the  saw  gin.  Now,  all  the  elements  for 
ginning,  carding  and  spinning  exist  ip 
machinery  ofalmost  perfect  construction, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  planter’s  wants 
is  alone  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spin 
his  own  crop  at  his  own  homestead. — 
The  spinning  of  cotton — as  was  one  time 
the  ginning  of  it — is  a  distinct  pursnit, 
employing  a  distinct  capital  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  distinct  and  antagonizing  interest 
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to  that  of  the  planter.  The  same  energy 
that  enabled  him  to  unite  the  ginning  out 
of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it, 
will  now  unite,  in  his  own  hands,  the 
production,  ginning,  carding  and  spin¬ 
ning.  And  he  will  find  that  he  will  add 
proportionally  more  to  the  profits  of  his 
investment  by  carding  and  spinning  than 
he  has  by  ginning  his  crop,  for  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  may  be  readily  taught 
to  spin,  in  winter,  what  they  have  aided 
in  cultivating  and  gathering.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  in 
the  minds  of  many  earnest  friends  of 
slave-labor,  whether  that  labor  could  be 
successfully  applied  to  what  is  called 
operative  service — that  is,  to  attendance 
on  machinery  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cotton  and  wool.  But  more  recent  vex- 
perience  in  Georgia,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  has  fully  proved  that  negroes 
make  very  good  operatives.  And  they 
are  now  successfully  employed  in  many 
factories,  and  nowhere,  it  is  believed,  has 
there  been  a  failure  in  the  application  of 
slave-labor  to  factory  purposes.  Many 
planters  have  felt  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  production  of  cotton  as  the 
best,  if  not  only,  means  of  enhancing  the 
price.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  to 
supply  to  the  planter  a  remuneration 
equivalent  to  the  loss  supposed  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
his  crop.  To  card  and  spin  the  cotton  at 
home  will  much  more  than  give  that  re¬ 
muneration,  should  the  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  upon  his  ordinary  crop.  The  re-  j 
duction  in  the  crop  would  not  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  incident,  though  a  probable  one,  on 
its  conversion  into  yarn  at  the  home¬ 
stead,  because  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  planter  would  be  prompted  by  a 
clear  conviction  that  he  would  find  the 
greatest  profit  in  growing  no  more  cotton 
than  he  could  convert  into  yarn  by  his 
own  force  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  should  call 
to  his  aid  a  portion  of  the  white,  rural 
population,  abounding  in  all  the  southern 
states,  whose  condition  and  comforts 
would  be  improved  by  becoming  opera¬ 
tives  in  factories.  These  are,  however, 
but  little  more  than  matters  of  detail, 
which  every  planter  will  readily  decide  ; 
for  himself. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to 
suggest,  for  consideration,  the  incorpo¬ 
ration,  into  the  plantation  system,  of  an 
important  economical  element,  eminent¬ 
ly  calculated  to  sustain  that  system,  as  is 
humbly  believed,  and  impart  new  life  to  j 
it,  there  is  scarce  occasion  to  present  a 


I  syslemytic  course  of  argument  to  the 
intelligence  which  is  respectfully  address¬ 
ed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  whenever  cotton  planters  shall  have 
added  to  the  growth  of  their  staple,  ma¬ 
chinery  to  gin,  card  and  spin  ii  for  ex¬ 
portation,  they  will  as  certainly  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  undersell  distant  manufacturers 
of  yarns  as  they  have  undersold  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  by  free  labor,  and  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their 
yarns  at  prices  which  will  supply  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand,  with  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion  for  all  the  cotton  which  they  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savan¬ 
nah — ■ 

“The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton 
have  long  been  felt  as  a  very  serious  evil 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  fhe  country, 
and  plans  have  been  suggested  to  supply 
more  steadfast  prices,  to  an  extent  strong¬ 
ly  indicative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  con¬ 
viction.  As  a  measure  calculated  in  its 
tendencies  to  exercise  some  influence  in 
correcting  these  fluctuations,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  “  Southern  Cen¬ 
tral  Agricultural  Society”  recommend  to 
the  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters  to  as¬ 
semble  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  May- 
next,  to  offer  .a  premium  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  mechanical  skill  of  the 
world  to  supply  a  simple  and  effective  ma¬ 
chine,  calculated  to  spin  into  any  of  the 
numbers  in  ordinary  use  of  yarn  about 
ten  pounds  of  cotton  per  hour,  which  cot¬ 
ton  planters  may  introduce  upon  then- 
plantations,  to  spin  into  yarn,  during 
the  winter,  the  cotton  grown  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  season.”  Wm.  Terrel, 

Chm'n  Ex.  Com.  S.  C.  A.  S. 

J.  V.  Jones,  Sec.  S.  C.  A.  S. 


Brvciuda  Grass. 

Passing  the  house  of  a  friend,  not  long  since, 
we  observed  his  hogs  were  in  better  order  than 
those  of  most  of  our  neighbors  at  this  time  of 
unprecedented  scarcity  of  grain.  On  enqui¬ 
ring  into  the  cause,  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
given  them  but  very  little  corn — that  he  had  a 
Bermuda  grass  patch  which  he  occasionally 
plowed  up,  and  on  the  roots  of  which  his  hogs 
kept  in  the  order  we  saw  them. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  each  farmer  to  have 
a  field,  according  to  the  size  of  this  stock,  set  in 
this  (by  many  condemned  and  much  abused) 
excellent  grass,  and  kept  apart  from  bis  cultiva¬ 
ted  fields  proposely  for  his  hogs  in  the  winter, 
and  for  other  stock  in  the  summer?  We  have 
seen  enough  written  on  the  subject,  to  know  that 
many  will  be  horrified  at  the  very  suggestion  of 
introducing  it  on  to  any  part  of  a  farm.  But 
we  can  assure  such,  that  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
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wood-land,  and  even  some  such  fence-rows 
are  not  by  any  means  unusual  to  be  seen  in  this 
country',  will  effectually  stop  its  creeping  pro¬ 
gress.  Keep  a  border  of  woods,  or  such  a  fence- 
row  around  it,  and  be  careful  to  clean  your 
plow  well  before  leaving  the  field,  and  we  will 
obligate  to  exterminate  all  that  leaps  its  circum¬ 
scribed  bounds.  It  matures  no  seed,  hence  it 
cannot  be  scattered  in  the  excrements  of  cattle, 
as  is  not  unfreqeuntly  the  case  with  other  grasses. 

Ifour  farmers  and  planters  intended  raising 
their  own  hogs  and  other  stock,  as  every  one 
should  do  even  if  he  produces  less  cotton,  in¬ 
stead  ofbuying  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
at  the  most  extravigant  prices  when  we  are  least 
able  to  pay_  them,  it  is  high  time  we  were 
turning  our  attention  to  some  auxiliary  to  the 
corn  crop.  The  pea,  sweet  potato,  and  turnip 
— the  clover,  and  grasses,  should  each  one  oc¬ 
cupy  its  place  on  the  farm.  Of  the  pea  we  can 
raise  with  our  corn  a  great  abundance,  yearly, 
to  fatten  our  pork  in  the  fall.  And  if  we  plant 
the  black  or  lory  varieties,  to  carry  our  stock 
hogs  pretty  well  through  the  winter.  Some  ara 
opposed  to  giving  stock  hogs  peas — believing 
they  will  cause  the  hogs  to  die  the  next  summer. 
We  believe  it  is  rather  from  poverty  than  the 
effects  of  peas  that  they  die.  Fatten  a  hog  on 
corn  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  allow  him  to  be¬ 
come  poor  in  the  summer,  and  he  is  more  apt  to 
die  than  one  that  has  been  kept  lean  all  the  time. 
But  if  we  fear  the  effects  of  the  pea,  we  might 
successfully'  cultivate  the  sweet  potato,  which  is 
believed  by  many  to  afford  more  food  on  the 
same  space  of  land,  than  can  be  made  in  uny 
other  crop.  We  know  from  experience,  that 
with  a  small  addition  of  corn,  hogs  fatten  kindly 
on  them,  and  that  the  meat  is  sweeter  and  more 
more  juicy  than  when  fed  on  corn  alone. 

Rye,  barley',  clover,  and  grass  lots  for  winter 
and  spring  grazing,  and  early  cutting,  in  case  a 
grert  scarcity  of  grain  and  fodder,  every  one 
may  have  with  the  least  care  and  attention,  that 
can  afford  to  come  out  of  the  cotton  field  tc, 
prepare  for  them.  Horses  and  cattle  cannot 
live  on  cotton  stalks,  nor  can  negroes  on  the 
seed. 


Small  Grain  for  Seed  — Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  and 
Barley,  intended  for  seeding,  should  be  got  out 
with  iheflail,  and  winnowed  in  a  good  north¬ 
west  wind;  subjecting  either  to  the  cleansing 
process  of  machinery,  it  is  said,  will  destroy  the 
vegetative  power  of  fully  one-fonrth  of  either — 
and  wo  believe  it. — Am.  Farmer. 

We  don’t. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Economy  of  Food. — The  unprecedent¬ 
ed  scarcity  of  provisions,  for  man  and 
beast,  throughout  our  section  of  country, 
renders  every  economical  suggestion  use¬ 
ful,  even  tbo’it  eminate  from  one  of  lim¬ 
ited  experienc.  With  this  inducement.  I 
offer  a  few  thonghts  for  tillers  of  the  soil. 

For  many  years  I  have  pursued  the 
habit  of  soaking  corn  24  to  48  hours  in 
water,  a  little  salt,  thrown  in,  twice  a 
week  ;  the  casks  used,  to  be  refilled  with 
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water  as  fust  as  absorbed.  Working  hor¬ 
ses  will  consume  the  cob  entirely,  with 
as  much  benefit  as  an  equal  weight  of  fod¬ 
der,  which  of  course  may  be  fed  more 
sparingly.  Another  consideration  im¬ 
portant  to  those  located  near  to  whiskey 
dealers:  the  corn  is  unmerchantable,  con¬ 
sequently  your  servants  are  less  tempted 
to  become  thieves  and  drunkards. 

Wheat  “  in  the  milk,”  (when  scarcity 
demands  it,)  may  be  cut  and  cured  like 
hay,  with  advantage  ;  should  be  sprink¬ 
led  with  dry  salt  (a  peck  to  the  ton),  when 
housed.  Thus  managed,  in  an  emergen¬ 
cy,  is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  corn  and 
fodder.  Wheat,  when  stricken  with 
rust,  should  be  thus  treated,  with  the/ecisf 
possible  delay,  and  is  in  no  way  inferior, 
as  food,  to  oats  in  the  sheaf. 

Corn  from  abroad  should  be  purchased 
only  after  careful  examination — it  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  damage  from  wet,  in  transporta- I 
tion,  especially  on  ship-board.  Ferry  se-  j 
rious  losses,  not  unfrequently  ensue,  from 
inattention  to  the  soundness  of  food —  ; 
sometimes  in  the  purchase  ofbacon  “good 
enough  for  negroes .”  A  sound  article,  I 
need  not  add,  is  always  and  every  where 
the  true  Economy. 

Southern  Cultivator.] 

- — - 

Prospects  of  Crops,  27reja$s,  &c. 

Our  prospects  for  wheat  crops  are,  we  think, 
rather  gloomy  than  otherwise.  We  have  heard 
of  but  few  good  fields,  and  seen  none  that  wili 
come  tip  to  an  average  crop — even  if  what  is 
standing  should  arrive  at  full  maturity,  and  of 
this  we  have  onr  doubts,  as  thin  grain  is  more 
subjects  o  rust  than  such  as  stands  sufficiently 
thick  on  the  land.  The  intense  cold  of  the  past 
winter,  has  left  scarcely  half  a  stand  on  most 
fields,  and  not  a  full  one  ou  any. 

Oats  look  well,  especially  such  as  were  sown 
early ;  and  promise,  with  suitable  seasons,  a  fair 
crop — which  will  be  greatly  needed  before  they 
come  in. 

Corn,  which  every  thing,  from  the  crow  down 
to  the  cut  and  wire  worm,  seems  to  have  entered 
into  a  resolution  to  destroy,  is  rather  backward 
end  pale  for  the  season.  Should  we  fail  in  an¬ 
other  crop  of  corn,  Lord  help  the  people,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  our  country  having  the 
least  particle  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
bis  composition — or  possessing  even  the  charity 
ofa  hog,  that  will  have  a  bushel  left  in  his  crib  at 
the  usual  time  of  gathering  the  crop. 

Apples  and  Peaches — of  these  and  other  fruits, 
except  the  fig,  we  have  a  prospect  of  a  medium 
crop.  Our  unprotected  fig  trees,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  all  killed  down  to  the  ground.  Our 
friend  Col.  H.  of  Charleston,  will  recollect  the 
flue  trees  thatstoodinthegardenofthe  venerable 
F.  K.  H.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pendleton.  They 
nre  all  destroyed,  and  we  have  hndthemeutdown. 
But  “there  is  hope  ofa  tree  that  if  it  be  cut-down 


that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  the  tender  branches 
thereof  will  not  cease.”  So  it  is  with  our  figs — 
the  tender  branches  are  again  shooting  up  in] 
beautiful  luxuriance. 

Our  gardens  look  well.  Of  green  peas  we 
have  had  an  abundance  since  the  25th  of  April,  i 
How  can  a  man  live  and  raise  a  family  without 
knowing  the  luxury  of  a  good  garden?  Yet, 
how  many  are  there  that  do  so  ?  Such  we  pity 
— but  their  families  more  than  they;  for  any 
man  may  have  a  garden  that  is  not  too  lazy,  or 
too  fearful  ofioosmg  acotton  bale,  in  cultivating 
one. 

I  _ _ _ 

I 

;  Pruning  Evergreens  and  other  Trees. — 

|  Mr.  Downing  says:  “The  best  time  to 
|  prune  evergreens  is  midsummer,  but  small 
limbs  may  now  be  taken  ofT.”  He  also 
states  that  trees  may  be  pruned  at  any 
time,  by  using  gum  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  Make  it  the  consistence  ofpaint 
and  apply  it  to  the  wounds  left  by  the  saw 
and  knife,  with  a  common  paint  brush. 
It  excludes  the  air  and  water,  and  is  not 
affected  by  change  of  weather.  For  large  ] 
limbs  of  old  trees,  John  J.  Thomas  re¬ 
commends  a  coating  of  tar  and  brickdust: 
and  others  advise  the  use  of  a  composi-  I 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  clay  and  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  The  shellac  solution,  however, 

j 

we  consider  the  most  effectual,  '  and  by 
far  the  neatest  for  ordinary  purposes. — 

So.  Cultivator. 

- - - 

Why  and  SSecasise? 

The  why  is  often  asked — the  because 
rarely  sought  after.  And  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  casein  the  Southern  States. —  ; 
Why  is  it  that,  the  value  of  the  annual] 
importation  of  the  Basket  Willow  into 
the  United  States  amounts  to  near  ffve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  as  large  as 
this  may  seem  it  does  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand?  Is  it  because  willows  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  United  States,  or  because 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  cultivate  a 
tree  that  xvould  yield  150  dollars  per 
acre  annually  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  wil¬ 
low  merchants  of  New  York  can  afford 
to  import  from  Franceand  Germany  near 
five  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  $100 
to  $130  per  ton  ?  Is  it  because  it  gives 
employment  to  thousands  of  poor  people 
to  work  this  little  willow  limb  into  fan¬ 
ciful  baskets,  toys,  &c.? 

Why  is  it  that  the  basket  makers  of 
New  York  can  afford  to  pay  $150  per  ton 
for  the  raw  material  ?  Is  it  because  the 
annual  value  of  baskets  or  willow  manu¬ 
factures  imported  to  the  Southern  States 
amounts  to  something  like  two  millions 
of  dollars  ?  Throughput  the  entire  South 
the  willow  grows  luxuriantly.  Every 
variety  can  be  propagated  with  little  or 


no  trouble.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  run 
after  foreign  varieties.  Our  native  wil¬ 
lows  which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  cve 
ry  little  branch  and  swamp  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  little  skill  and  taste  can  be 
wraught  into  beautiful  basket  at  little  or 
no  expense. 

Every  body  who  has  been  about 
Glenn’s  Spring,  during  the  summer,  has 
doubtless  been  gratified  by  the  exhibition 
of  skill  and  taste  evinced  by  the  basket 
makers  of  that  neighborhood.  Their 
manufacture  was  begun  there  by  women, 
too — poor  women  on  their  own  hook — 
who  thought  that  finding  the  wool  and 
knitting  stockings  at  25  cents  a  pair,  was 
rather  a  poor  business. 

We  would  like  for  some  friend  who  is 
good  at  vulgar  fractions,  to  cypher  out 
for  us  what  a  poor  woman  gets  for  her 
labor  in  South  Carolina.  Poor  Torn 
Hood’s  song  of  the  shirt,  is  applicable  in 
more  places  than  one.  The  misfortune 
is,  it  is  too  easy  to  live  here — any  body 
can  get  along  somehow  or  someliowelse 
— as  they  say  in  scrouge-about.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand, 
eight  hundered  and  fifty  white  females  in 
SouthJCarolina.  Suppose  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  of  that  number,  are  required  to 
work  for  their  living.  Their  labor  as 
now  expended  is  a  dead  letter — it  adds 
nothing  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
country.  Suppose  the  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  should  each  turn  out  at  odd  hours, 
annually,  what  a  Glenn  Spring  woman 
can  easily  do  in  a  month,  $10 — here  is 
the  round  sum  of  three  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  produc¬ 
tive  wealth  of  the  country.  The  beauty 
of  it  is,  too,  it  comes  from  a  class  which 
seemed  heretofore  only  “  fruges  consu- 
merenate”in  our  policy.  There  is  no 
humbug  about  this  matter.  Willow  bas¬ 
kets  cau  he  made  by  any  body  who  has 
sense  enough  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  at 
little  or  no  cost,  and  out  of  the  common 
swamp  willow  which  grows  every  where. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  demand  be¬ 
ing  greater  than  all  the  operative  force 
that  can  be  mustered  into  service  in  S. 
Carolina,  can  supply  for  years  to  come. 
And  there  is  no  sense  in  the  labor  of 
thirty  thousand  women  being  locked  up 
in  unproductive  copperas  homespun  and 
yarn  stockings,  when  the  same  labor  ap¬ 
plied  to  basket  making,  would  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  add  wealth  to 
the  country,  diffuse  comforts  among  a 
class  now  sadly  in  want  of  them,  enlarge 
our  independence  and  add  to  our  charac¬ 
ter  a6  a  people.  Bhoomsedge, 

Big  Branch,  May,  1852. 
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Black  Oak  Agriciiltursil  Society. 

“Editors  Farmer  and  Fi.antkr: — 

Dear  Sirs— At  a  !ute  meeting  of  the  Black 
Oak  Agricultural  Society,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  : 

“That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  he  presented 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  for  the 
copy  of  their  paper  sent  to  us  the  last  year — and 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  subscribe  for 
twelve  copies  of  the  same  for  the  present  year.’ 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  I  enclose 
$10,  and  request  that  you  will  send  the  numbers 
to  “The  Black  Oak  /tgricultura!  Society” 
Black  Oak,  S.  C. 

Very  respectfully, 

II.  W.  Ravenel,  Sec’ry.” 

Many  thanks  arc  due  to  the  noble  souls  com¬ 
posing  the  Black  Oak  Society.  It  would  be 
well,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  agricul- 


ter,  and  raising  the  temperature  to  the 
boiling  point  as  quickly  as  possible;  then 
cork  and  seal  the  bottles  immediately . — 
Some  varieties  of  fruit  will  not  fill  the 
bottle  with  their  own  juice — these  must 
he  tilled  with  boiling  water  and  corked 
as  before  mentioned,  after  the  surround¬ 
ing  water  boils.  * 

- .rgr.  - - - 

The  haw  of  Newspapers. 

1.  All  subscribers  who  do  not  give  express 
notice  to  the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wish¬ 
ing  to  continue  their  subscriptions. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  a  discontinuance  of 
their  papers,  the  publishers  may  continue  to 
send  them  till  all  arrearages  are  paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  taking  their 
papers  from  the  offices  to  which  they  are  sent, 
they  are  held  responsible  till  their  hills  are  set¬ 
tled  and  their  papers  ordered  to  he  discontinued. 

4.  The  Courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to 
take  a  newspaper  or  periodical  from  the  office, 


tural  interests  of  the  State,  il  every  Society  in  it  j  or  removing  and  leaving  it  uncalled  for,  is  primu 
would  resolve  at  once  on  following  the  patriot-  facie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 
ic  and  praiseworthy  example  set  by  the  Black  We  have  displeased  some  of  our  former  sub- 
Oak  Society.  We  understand  it  is  the  inten- !  scribcrs,  who  have  ordered  a  discontinuance  of 


tion  of  the  Society  to  distribute  these  volumes 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  as  premiums  at  their 
next  anniversary.  This  isas  it  should  he,  instead 


their  paper  after  receiving  from  one  to  five  num¬ 
bers  of  the  present  volume,  because,  forsooth, 
we  have  presented  their  accounts  for  arrearages, 


of  awardin'1-  gulden  meadals  and  silver  cups,  a!-  j  up  to  the  time  of  discontinuance.  We  are  con- 

to "ether _ let  the  smaller  premiums  he  given  in  soled,  however,  in  believing  no  honest  man  will 

volumes  of  the  Agricultural  papers  of  our  conn-  take  offence  at  our  course,  and  a3  for  others  we 
try.  This  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  Agricul-  care  not.  Eds.  f  p 

tural  reading,  and  a  disposition  to  suppoit  Agri¬ 
cultural  papers.  Such  disposition,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  truly  at  a  low  ebb  in  our  State  at  this  time 
— lower,  we  believe,  than  in  almost  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  But  we  have  no  time  to  )  "7  some  years  since,  first  suggested  to  my  mind 
attend  to  these  matters— we  have  “had  to  take  that  paints  forcommou  use  might  be  greatly  im- 


jF com  the  Wisconsin  Fanner. 

Siapovlaul  Diuccrcry. 

Mr.  Editors: — Sir:  An  incident  in  chcmis- 


care  that  our  State  suffer  no  detriment”— and 
we’ve  done  it! 

Preserving  Fruits  in  their  own  Juice.— 
As  the  season  of  fruits  is  now  approach-  j 
in",  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  lady  | 


proved  in  durability,  and  cheapened  in  cost,  and 
I  commenced  a  series  oi*  chemical  experiments 
with  a  view  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  which 
have  been  prosecuted  at  various  intervals,  as  roy 
professional  labors  would  allow,  up  to  last 
March,  when  I  became  fully  convinced  that  I 

-  -  i  i  i  i  should,  at  no  very  distant  day,  succeed  in  iny 

readers  to  be  informed  of  a  method  (  undertakitl„ 


which  the  most  delicate  fruits  can  he 
preserved  so  as  to  retain  their  flavor  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  Thirteen 
bottles  of  fruits  so  preserved  were  exhib- 
ited  lately  at  Rochester,  N.  by  Vv. 
R.  Smith,  of  Wayne  county,  viz:  five 
of  cherries,  two  of  peaches,  one  of  straw¬ 
berries,  three  of  different  varieties  of  cur¬ 
rants,  one  of  blackberries,  and  one  Lof 
plums.  They  were  examined  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  found  of  fine  flavor;  and  the 
committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  art  of  preserving  fruit  in  this  manner 
is  practicable  and  valuable,  and  that  the 
fruit,  when  carefully  put  up,  can  be  made 
to  keep  as  long  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  method  of  preserving  is  thus  giv¬ 
en  to  the  New  York  State  Society  by  Mr. 
Smith  : — Southern  Cultivator. 

•They  are  preserved  by  placing  the 


At  that  time  I  turned  my  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture;  purchased  a  large  farm,  and  commenced 
improving  it;  and  as  I  expected  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  use  for  paints  upon  my  own  premises,  ] 
renewed  iny  efforts  to  perfect  my  discoveries, 
and  after  a  labor  of  nearly  500  experiments,  test¬ 
ing  my  preparations,  and  subjecting  them  to 
sun,  vain,  heat,  alkalies,  and  every  other  agent 
to  which  paints  could  reasonably  be  exposed,  1 
have  at  iast  succeeded  in  producing  paints  from 
materials  known  and  common  in  every  commu¬ 
nity,  which  are  admitted  by  good  judges,  to  be 
superior  in  all  the  essential  qualities  which  con¬ 
stitute  good  paints,  at  least  for  outside  painting, 
to  those  now  in  general  use. 

My  discovery,  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of 
another  fluid  (a  compound)  as  a  substitute  for 
linseed  oil,  and  other  solids  as  a  base,  in  the  place 
of  white  lead,  and  substituting  cheap,  simple  var¬ 
nishes  in  the  place  of  those  expensive  ones  now 
in  use. 

I  use,  therefore,  no  linseed  oil,  none  of  tie 


bottles,  filled  with  the  fruit,  in  cold  tvn-  '  common  varnishes,  and  no  white  lend  except  it 


producing  a  “  pure  white,”  and  a  few  of  too 
finer  tints  closely  allied  to  that  color,  which  Con 
stitute  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  paints  in  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

The  superiority  of  these  paints  are  as  follow^, 
viz:  They  adhere  better;  dry  quicker  without 
“dryers;”  are  less  affected  by  the  weather;  they 
dispense  almost  wholy  with  the  use  of  white 
lead,  a  most  deleterious  substance  to  health ; 
are  much  simpler  in  preparation  and  cost  much 
less  than  those  now  in  use. 

All  the  darker  colors,  such  as  the  various 
shades  of  brown,  red,  ochre  and  orange,  togeth¬ 
er  with  fawn,  slate,  chocolate,  straw  color,  &c., 
&c.,  which  are  becoming  so  fashionable  for  ail 
outside  painting,  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  for 
materials,  of  about  one  third  the  usual  expense 
of  common  paints;  and  the  brighter  colors,  as 
green,  blue,  red,  yellow  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  a 
trifle  more  than  one  half  the  usual  expense. 

In  connection  with  these  paints,  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  two  tarnishes. one.  approx¬ 
imating  to  a  light  wine  color,  for  varnishing  tha 
darker  colors,  and  one,  transparent,  for  lighter 
coiois,  both  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  one 
halfthc  price  usually  demanded  for  varnishes. 
Following  tip  my  experiments  still  further,  I 
have  produced  a  wash  forrough  fences  and  cut- 
houses,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense,  which  can 
easily  be  made  any  color  to  suit  the  user;  is  hard 
and  lasting,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  paint  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet. 

These  discoveries  it  is  obvious  will  immensely 
increase  the  painting  both  in  town  and  country^ 
as  soon  as  they  become  generally  known;  first 
because  they  diminish  the  cos  t  of  materials  or 
an  average  ofat  least  one-half,  cud  secondly  by 
the  information  which  the  discoverer  can  con¬ 
vey  upon  a  printed  foojs-cap  page,  every  one 
who  is  so  disposed,  can  procure  his  own  mate¬ 
rials,  and  prepare  and  apply  his  paints  himself, 
thus  saving  to  himself  one  half  in  cost  of  materi¬ 
als,  and  all  the  painter’s  bill. 

These  discoveries  will  prove  of  especial  niilfc 
ty  to  farmers,  most  of  whom  live  at  a  distance 
from  any  professional  painter,  and  many  of 
whom  arc  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  pro-i 
tecting  their  building  by  paint,  and  would  glad¬ 
ly  do  it  but  can  ill-afford  the  usual  outlay.— 
While  engaged  in  the  experiments  which  pro¬ 
duced  these  discoveries,  1  did  not  intend  to  do 
anything  with  them  beyond  my  own  use,  but 
when  my  specimens  were  examined,  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  paints  known,  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  pronounced 
the  discovery  a  highly  important  one,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  labor  and  expense  to  which  I 
had  been  subjected,  recommended  me  to  secure 
to  myself  whatever  advantages  might  arise  from 
them  and  accordingly  I  made  application  for 
Letters  Patent,  and  now  offer  the  discovery  to 
tiro  public  as  one  which  1  believe  to  be  practical, 
useful  and  available, and  a  greatsource  of  econo¬ 
my,  especially  to  the  industrious,  and  ibose  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  their  own  work. 

I  propose  to  sell  individual,  town,  county, 
state,  village  and  city  rights,  and  as  my  desk*  is 
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that  the  discovery  should  be  placed  before  the 
public  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  have  placed  the 
price  at  what  is  deemed  very  low.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
io  ws: 

For  one  person  to  use  upon  the  premises  actu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  him,  $3.  Town, county,  state, 
village,  and  city  rights,  $1  per  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  no  town,  city,  or  village  being  estimated  at 
less  than  1000  inhabitants. 

These  will  be  the  prices  to  those  who  remit 
by  letter  free  of  charge,  and  obtain  their  patents 
by  that  means,  but  those  who  purchase  of  agents 
will  be  charged  about  one  half  higher,  owing  to 
expense  incurred  in  travelling.  Persons  making 
remittances  and  applications  for  patents,  will  be 
particular  to  give  their  full  names,  legibly  written, 
with  their  post  office,  and  the  town,  county  and 
state,  of  their  residence,  and  those  purchasing 
territory  to  the  amount  of  $50  or  more  will  have 
specimens  of  paints  forwarded  to  them  by  stage 
or  express  at  their  own  expense  if  they  wish  it, 
before  remitting  the  money. 

Eidtors  of  papers  generally,  who  publish  this 
article,  or  an  abstract  of  it,  containing  all  the 
important  facts,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  print 
to  my  address,  shall  he  entitled  to  a  personal 
right.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Platt,  j\l  D. 

Practictical  Agricultor. 

P.  S. — Post  Office  ;  Sheboygan  Falls,  She¬ 
boygan  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


Bn  rley. 

We  can  see  from  the  window  of  our 
sanctum  two  lots,  one  containing  about 
a  half  acre  and  the  other  near  an  acre, 
hovered  with  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
this  valuable  grain.  It  is,  perhaps,  wrong 
to  tantalize  our  readers,  who  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  sow  a  crop,  with  any  specula¬ 
tions  upon  the  yield  of  fine  lots  of  barley 
per  acre,  upon  its  nutritive  qualities,  both 
in  its  green  state,  and  after  it  has  fully 
matured,  and  lastly  upon  the  quantity  of 
corn  it  will  save  its  fortunate  possessor 
from  buying;  we  therefore  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  refleted  upon  by  them  at  their 
leisure,  and  are  in  hopes  they  will  at  least 
bestow  more  attention  upon  this  valua¬ 
ble  crop  than  has  heretofore  been  given 
it.  If  we  diversify  our  products  we  will 
live  easier,  more  economically,  and  more 
thriftily.  The  production  ofcotton,  when 
we  are  unable  to  compete  successfully 
with'the  cotton  growing  States,  parexcel- 
enee,  has  sadly  crippled  our  energies  and 
resources,  and  if  we  do  not  grow  wiser, 
and  in  a  great  measure  abandon  its  cul¬ 
ture,  pecuniary  disaster  and  ruin  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence. — Laurensville 
Herald. 

You  can’t  •‘tantalize.”  us,  brother  ‘‘Herald.”— 
We  can  play  to  that  card,  having  on  hand  four 
lots,  two  of  which  we  have  already  cut  down 
when  in  the  boot,  and  expect  to  cut  again  just  ifi 
rime  to  precede  the  first  cutting,  of  three  lots  of 


I  clover.  Can  you  follow  suit  ?  We  here  ta^e 

occasion  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  W.  D.  A.  D.,  for 
teaching  us  when  to  commence  cutting  barley, 
it  has  saved  us  the  cash  that  would  have  gone 
for  many  a  blade  of  fodder,  besides  some  bush¬ 
els  of  grain.  The  hay  saved  from  our  rough 
meadows  and  branch  bottoms,  cut  up  with  a 
small  portion  of  this  barley,  and  a  little  corn  and 
cob  meal  added,  has  deprived  the  tanner  of  many 
cow  and  calf  hides,  with  which  we  should  other¬ 
wise  have  supplied  him.  To  a  small  patch  of 
lucerne,  which  we  commenced  cutting  the  se¬ 
cond  time  on  the  first  of  May,  are  we  also  in¬ 
debted  for  saving  some  of  our  weaker  stock 
from  “  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.” 

- -MseSam> - - 

AgriCnStural  Chemistry, 

Soil. — In  a  state  of  nature,  or  without 
the  aid  of  cultivation,  the  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  thegreatest abundance,  those  plvnts 
best  adapted  to  its  chemical  condition. — 
This  condition  of  the  soil  can  be  changed 
by  art,  and  frequently  must  be,  before  the 
husbandman  can  realize  any  benefit  as 
the  result  of  cultivation.  Great  and  im¬ 
portant  changes  are  continually  and  of- 
i  ten  imperceptibly  going- on,  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  constitution  of  the  soil ;  many  of  the 
changes,  if  observed,  would  perhaps  fur¬ 
nish  frequent  and  important  lessons  in 
agriculture. 

A  vegetable  may  spring  up  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  in  great  perfection,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  but  by  absorbing  more  of  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  than  it  gives  back  to  the  earth,  it 
may  produce  a  chemical  change  w  holly 
unfitted  for  its  growth  and  the  plant  will 
disappear  and  gives  place  to  other  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  new  chemical  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  plants  were  allowed  to 
grow  and  mature,  and  the  straw  and 
stalks,  and  the  more  valuable  part,  the 
ear  and  grain  which  are  generally  with¬ 
drawn,  were  suffered  to  decay  upon  the 
land,  it  would  improve  in  richness,  and 
with  most  plants  would  furnish  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  reproduction  in  greater 
abundance,  as  plants  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  gasses  which  enter  into  their  organ¬ 
ization  from  t lie  atmosphere,  and  which 
may,  upon  decay,  impart  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  soil  than  was  withdrawn, 
and  its  capacity  to  reproduce  the  kind 
may  he  increased.  But  in  husbandry, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soii  is  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  not  even  the  refuse  in  many 
cases  finds  its  way  back  again  to  the  field 
from  which  it  was  taken.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  chemical  cx- 
1  haustion  bv  some  artificial  incans,  or  the 
'•ron  will  soon  fail  altogether,  and  as 


most  of  the  grains  and  vegetables  grow11 
by  the  farmer  depend  upon  similar  chem¬ 
ical  condition  in  different  proportions  of 
combination,  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  in  any  particular  ingredient  may  not 
only  be  fatal  to  one,  but  injurious  to  all 
crops  until  the  chemical  equilibrium  is 
restored.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
the  scientific  farmer  by  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  manures. 

Manure  is  applied  to  the  soil  not  only 
to  restore  the  exhaustion  attendant  on 
producing  a  given  crop,  but  to  increase, 
its  capacity  to  yield  the  valuable  part  of 
plant  in  more  abundance.  Thusin  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  wheat,  for  example,  the  la¬ 
bor  is  nearly  the  same  in  preparing  the 
soil,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  nearly  the 
same,  to  get  fifteen  bushels  from  the 
acre  as  to  get  thirty  or  forty,  by  supply¬ 
ing  to  the  soil  those  chemical  ingredients 
that  enter  largely  into  the  substance  of 
wheat,  and  to  produce  the  gasses  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  growth  and  food.  Fanners  are 
content  generally  to  get  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  from  the  acre,  because, 
they  say,  that  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  is 
worth  more  than  forty  bushels  of  oats, 
or  two  tons  of  hay.  Now  the  question  is, 
may  not  the  farmer  increase  his  crop  of 
wheat  to  thirty  or  forty  bushels  from  tho 
acre  and  improve  the  quality  twenty  per 
cent.,  by  applying  lime,  ashes,  or  some 
other  chemicel  aid  favorable  to  its  pro¬ 
duction,  and  by  laying  out  but  a  tithe  of 
the  extra  profit.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  soil  of  Vermont  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wheat,  but  not  the  greatest 
proportion.  Almost  every  farm  has  soil 
congenial  to  wheat,  and  with  proper 
preparation,  could  raise  sufficient  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption. 

Formers  should  select  such  portions  of 
their  farms  as  observation  has  shown  to 
be  most  favorable  to  wheat,  especially  is 
this  the  best  guide  for  those  who  have 
not  the  chemical  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  scientific  selection. — 
Clayey  loam  appears  to  be  best  adapted 
of  all  old  .soils.  Hard  wood-land,  newly 
cleared,  being  rich  in  vegetable  manure 
and  wood  ashes,  is  always  sure,  unless 
blighted  by  drought  or  some  other  cause 
not  attributable  to  the  soil.  And  prop- 
ably  any  soil  consisting  of  a  clay  loam, 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  vegetable  or 
animal  manure,  next  after  a  crop  of  In¬ 
dian  corn,  with  a  dressing  of  five  bushels 
of  lime,  or  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of 
hard  wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  would  re¬ 
turn  at  harvest  the  extra  expenditure 
t  wenty  fold.  Lime  arid  ashes  are  always 
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to  be  had,  and  the  application  is  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  and  easy,  and  acts  upon  the 
plant  immediately  producing,  in  a'  few 
days,  a  vigorous  growth  and  a  dark  green 
color.  This  rapid  growth  easily  over¬ 
comes  the  ravages  of  small  insects, 
brings  the  grain  to  maturity  early,  and 
with  all  the  functions  of  the  plant  perfect 
to  produce  a  large  plump  kernel,  rich  in 
glutin,  starch  and  sugar. —  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Fanner. 


Kail  Boad. 

Every  one  who  has  had  to  go  to  the 
head  of  the  road  for  corn,  or  for  meat,  or 
for  anything  else,  is  crying  out,  oh  !  what 
a  fine  thing  the  Rail  Road  is; — what 
would  the  people  do  this  scarce  year,  if 
it  w e re  not  tor  1 1 1 e  R a i  1  Road?  It  is 
said,  and  to  the  truth  of  it  we  subscribe 
most  heartily,  that  every  calamity  or  ad¬ 
versity  visited  upon  a  people  is  intended 
to  teach  them  some  instructive  lesson, 
from  which  they  should  profit  and  im¬ 
prove.  Who  knows,  but  that  amongst 
other  things,  the  present  great  scarcity 
in  provision  is  sent  upon  us.  to  teach  us 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  bles¬ 
sings  which  flow  from  Rail  Roads;  and 
to  admonish  us,  each  and  every  one  ol 
us,  that  it  isour  duty  to  step  forward  and 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  all  such  noble  and 
beneficial  enterprises.  Doubtless,  many 
a  man  is  feeding  himself,  his  family  and 
slock  with  convenience,  ease  and  com¬ 
parative  cheapness  from  the  head  of  this 
road,  who  not  only  did  not  subscribe  one 
dollar  towards  its  construction,  but  who 
hooted  at,  and  ridiculed  the  very  idea  of 
building  one.  All  such  should  feel  re¬ 
buked  ; — should  be  thankful  for  the  ben¬ 
efits  conferred,  and  should  resolve  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  countenance  and  advocate  in 
word  and  deed,  all  enterprises  promising 
good  to  themselves  and  their  fellow  men. 
When  a  call  is  made  to  aid  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  road  through  the  Rabun  (lap, 
to  connect  with  other  roads  penetrating 
the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  grain  and 
provision  sections,  which  can  then  be 
transported  to  us  in  much  greater  abun¬ 
dance,  and  at  considerably  less  cost,  it  is 
hoped,  that  they,,  to  a  man,  will  open 
wide  their  hearts  and  their  purses,  and  by 
t  heir  subscriptions  signify  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  of 
Rail  Road  facilities. — Abbeville  Banner. 


of  tobacco.  1  can  sympathise  with  those 
that  are  accustomed  to  its  use,  having 
once  been  a  chewer  myself,  and  must  be 
excused  if  I  aim  a  blow  at  a  long  and 
cherished  practice,  that  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  bo  extrememely  pernicious. 
The  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  human 
system  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  inebri¬ 
ate’s  cups,  that  there  can  be  no  impropri¬ 
ety  in  classing  it  in  the  same  category  with 
intoxicating  drinks.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
precisely  the  same  effect  upon  those  who 
use  it,  but  that  it  is  highly  exhilerating, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  narcotic, 
none  will  deny.  It  is  also  an  absolute 
poison:  a  very  moderate  quantity  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system,  even  a  few  leaves 
applied  to  the  stomach,  often  produces 
convulsions  and  death.  It  must  then 
be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind,  that 
the  constant  use  of  tobacco,  mixed  with 
the  saliva,  finds  it  way  into  the  stomach  | 
impairs  the  functions  of  that  important  j 
organ;  hence,  most  if  not.  all  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  la¬ 
bor  under  dyspeptic  svmtoms.  They 
experience  at  intervals  a  want  of  appe¬ 
tite,  vicious  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the 
morning,  nausea,  inordinate  thirst,  pains, 
and  distention  of  the  stomsch,  dizziness, 
and  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
tremors  of  the  limbs,  disturbed  sleep  and 
incubus,  and  more  or  less  atnaciated. — 
Every  person  who  uses  tobacco  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  and  for  any  length 
of  time,  will  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
above  consequences  will  follow  its  use 
just  as  certain  as  effects  follows  causes. 

Tobacco  chewing,  smoking  and  snuffing 
are  habits  acquired.  No  person,  I  belive' 
will  undertake  to  say  that  the  first  piece 
he  ever  used  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  that  he  could  “roll  it  as  a  sweet  mor¬ 
sel  under  his  tongue  !”  No,  every  man  | 
will  tell  you  that  its  first  use  was  nause-  ' 
ous  and  offensive,  but  by  perseverance! 
he  soon  felt  its  exhilerating  effects,  and 
by  degrees  came  to  love  that  which  was 
at  first  so  disagreeable.  At  this  point  he 
is  prepared  to  form  an  alliance  with,  and 
be  in  league  with  strong  drinks,  and  he 
who  does  no  t  keep  himself  aloof  from 
such  an  alliance,  must  stand  strong  in 
the  temperance  faith, of  he  will  founder 
on  the  breakers  where  many  have  perish¬ 
ed  !  So  strong  a  connection  exists  be- 


just  look  at  the  tobacco  chewer  as  he  i*s 
with  his  fetid  breath,  meeting  you  with 
its  sirocco  blasts  every  time  you  happen 
to  be  in  the  wake  of  the  wind! — see  the 
disgusting  fluid  oozing  out  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  mouth,  with  a  few  drops,  per¬ 
haps,  scattered  in  your  face,  ifhe  attempts 
to  speak  to  you!  Ilis  cud  is  his  god;  he 
will  toil  by  day ;  he  will  compass  both 
sea  and  land  to  obtain  it,  make  himself 
more  disgusting  to  his  wife,  if  he  has  one, 
knowing  that  her  puny  arm  must  be  his 
scavenger!  Whatever  is  said  of  the  chew¬ 
er  may  he  said  of  the  smoker;  the  ono 
nauseates  your  stomach  by  belching  forth 
streams  of  disgusting  lava,  the  other  ren¬ 
dering  the  air  pestiferous  to  our  nasal  or¬ 
gans,  both  the  smoker  and  the  chewer’s 
mouth  being  filled  with  the  quintessence 
of  nastiness! — Green  Mounatin  Farmer. 


Tobacco. 

Mr. Editor: — Knowing  that  your  col¬ 
umns  are  thrown  open  to  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  mastication,  puffing,  and  snuffing 
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Agent  tor  the  Farmer  and  Planter. — 
We  have  recently  appointed  Mr.  II.  F.  Dou- 
the r,  of  Tuskaloosa,  Alabama,  our  agent  for 
procuring  subscribers  to  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter,  in  Alabama,  and  other  States,  in  which  he 
may  travel.  lie  is  authorized  to  make  collec¬ 
tions  and  to  give  receipts  for  the  same. 

Seaborn  &  Gilman. 

To  ('©ncsjioinlcisis, 

With  our  next  number  we  will  commence 
publishing  a  list  of  all  letters  received  after  this 
time,  with  answers  to  such  as  require  them — un¬ 
less  the  writer  requests  a  promt  and  private  an¬ 
swer.  This  will  pi  event  the  necessity  of  writing' 
receipts.  When  the  receipt  of  a  letter  has  been1 
acknowledged,  the  writer  may  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  amount  enclosed  has  been  passed  to 
his  credit,  unless  he  is  notified  to  the  contrary  .- 
Catalogues. — Persons  wishing  Me.srs.  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Co.’s  Catalogue,  will  please  address  them 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  directed  in  his  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  received  any  of  them. 
Exchanges. 

The  Georgia  Home  Gazette,  Edited  by  Maj. 

II.  A.  Whyte  and  Col.  James  M.  Smythe, 

who  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  art 

able  and  forcible  writer.  We  are  pleased  to 

place  the  Gazette  on  our  exchange  list,  and  do 

recommend  it  with  much  confidence  to  our 

fronds.  “It  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the 

home  circle.  ’  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Georgia  University  Magazine — No.  2,  of 

Vol.  3.  of  this  very  neat  and  creditable  paper, 

which  we  believe  we  have  neglected  to  notice 

heretofore,  has  come  to  hand,  "The  Georgia 

University  Magazine”  is  conducted  by  the  Sc-- 

between  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  nior  dass  of  Franklin  College,  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  during  the  Collegiate  terms. — 

Five  numbers  complete  a  volume.  Two  vol¬ 
umes  a  year.  Terms  two  dollars  a  year,  or  one 


that  he  who  uses  the  former  is  seldom 
unacquainted  with  the  latter.  This  fact 
should  admonish  us  not  to  make  too  ftee  dollar  a  volume — single  copies,  twenty-five  cents, 
use  ot  that  which  i?  a  fit  companion  of  Thirty-two  pages,  Octavo.  Published  by  ("hr  s- 
strong  drink-  Put  aside  from  s  1 1  *his,  tie  A-  jTcCpa  A’hens,  Ga 
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Aa  Acceptable  iPrcsesit. 

Our  table  was  graced,  and  our  appe¬ 
tites  sharpened  yesterday,  with  as  fine 
a  mess  of  Irish  potatoes,  of  this  spring’s 
growth,  from  the  garden  of  our  friend,  J. 
W.  Etpes,  as  it  has  been^our  lot  to  see 
for  some  time.  The  value  of  the  gift  was 
greatly  enhancedjjy  the  scarcity  of  veg¬ 
etables  of  almost  every,;  kind  on  our  table 
this  year.  Mr.  E.  wiil  please  accept  our 
thanks  and  best  wishes  that  his  pecunia¬ 
ry  affairs  may  he  as  prolific  as  his  potato 
patch. — Lauretisville  Herald,  14th  of  May. 

Remarks. — A  little  ahead  of  us,  Mr. 
Herald,  one  day  only.  We  had  a  fine 
mess  from  our  own  garden  op  the  15th,  be¬ 
sides,  we  counted  six  other  kinds  of  gar¬ 
den  vegetables,  including  a  head  of  cab¬ 
bage,  ami  beets  nine  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  on  our  table  at  the  same  time  ;  a 
God  send  when  hogjneat  is  so  scarce  and 
beef  out  of  the  question.  Eds.  F.  &  I*- 
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Postage. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  ihink  they  are  charg¬ 
ed  loo  much  postage  011  the  Farmer  ami  Planter  i 
The  postage  on  it  for  one  quarter  (three  months)  j 
is  as  follows : 

Under  50  miles . . . cents. 

Over  50  and  not  over  300 . 2|  “ 

Over  300  and  not  over  1000 .  3-3  “ 

Over  100U  and  not  over  2000  . 5  “ 

Over  2000  and  not  over  4000 . 6^  “ 

Over  4000 . . . 7?j  „ 

MASONIC  NOTICE. 

Fin  HE  next  Regular  Communication 
A  of  Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.-. 
F . • .  M . • . ,  will  Im  belt! on  Wednesday  even* 
j  ing,  2nd  of  June.  By  order  of  the  W.-. 
51. •.  W.  Ii.  D.  Gaillard, 

Secretary. 

&  ©©PS 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  W.Q  R K S 

AND 

S  Si  IE  15  12  OUSE, 

No,  50,  60  and  62,  Light  Street, 
BALTIMORE. 

The  experience  of  thirty 
years  relative  to  the  proper 
construction  of  Implements 
and  Machinery  for  the  use  of  Southern  Far¬ 
mers  and  Planters,  a  fiords  us  an  advantage  that 
time  and  experience  alone  can  give,  and  for  the 
interest  of  our  customers  as  well,  as  our  own.  we 
solicit  a  conliuuance  of  their  patronage,  which 
will  always  command  our  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  and  by  our  having  the  advantage  alluded 
to,  insure  them  against  the  possession  of  a  stock 
of  Implements  of  light  and  inferior  construction, 
and,  as  regards  the  South,  of  doubtful  utility. — 
We  oiler  for  stile  the  following  synopsis  of  our 
stock  of  1 51  PLEMF.NTS  and  SEEDS,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (just  published) 
for  particulars,  viz : 

rLows. 

Of  Plows,  we  have  in  our  collection  the  lar¬ 
gest  assortment  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  including  the  MARYLAND  SELF- 
SHARPENING.  with  a  Mould  Board  of  unri¬ 
valled  lorm,  made  suitable  for  the  roughest  lands 
and  to  economise  labor;  also,  the  Sinclair  <,£■ 
Moore  and  l’atuxent  pat  tern,  for  clay  and  light 
loam;  the  Echelon,  with  2  and  3  mould  boards 
set  regular  for  seeding  and  cultivation;  several 
excellent  Eastern  and  Western  patterns;  Sub¬ 
soil  Hill-side' Plows,  «3bc. 

ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVA- 
tors.  Grain  and  Hay  Rakes,  Ox  Yokes  ;  Grub 
and  Bush  Hooks,  Churns,  Post  Hole  Augers, 
Scythes  and  Snaths,  Plow  Harness,  Screw  Wren¬ 
ches,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Straw  and  Hay 
Knives,  Gruhbiugaud  Weeding  Iloes,  Ox,  Trace 
and  Halter  Chains,  Shovels,  and  Farming  Tools 
generally. 

WHEAT.  CORN,  AND  SEED  DRILLS. 
The  entire  success  of  our  Patent  Wheat  Drill, 
the  last  season,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
them,  has  induced  us  to 'manufacture  this  article 
extensively  for  the  approaching  season.  Price 
$90;  Tiie  Corn  and  Seed  Drib  made  on  same 
plan,  $20, 

CORN  AND  COBB  CRUSHERS.— Of 
these  we  make  several  kinds — price  $25  30  and 
$'i5  dollars  For  plantation  use,  thoa$  at  $30 


are  preferable  and  excellent  in  every  particular. 

HUSSEY’S  REAPING  AND"  MOWING 
MACHINES — Without  regard  to  the  unrivaled 
success  of  Hussey’s  Reaper  at  the  lute  London 
Exhibition  ,  we  have  determined  to  add  them  to 
our  stock  of  Implements.  Their  simplicity  and 
strength  of  construction  and  manifest  perfection 
of  operation,  must  result  in  their  general  adop¬ 
tion. 

CORN  SHELTERS. — The  Improved  Single 
and  Double  Spout  (price  $10  4z>  $16)  tue  our 
best  hand  power  machines  ;  and  the  Cylindrical 
at  $30,  for  large  crops.  Several  other  patterns 
are  made  at  $16  @  $80, 

STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.— 
The  Two  Knife  Cylindrical,  rates  first  in  value; 
of  these  we  make  4  sizes,  at  $25  to  $45. — ■ 
Green’s  Double  Cylinder  Hay  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ters — price  $10  to  30.  Common  sorts,  $5  to 
12. 

DOMESTIC  CORN  MILL.—  The  prefer¬ 
red  size  for  plantation  use,  is  the  30  inch  Co¬ 
logne  and  French  Burr  Stone — price  $110  to 
135.  Iron  Plate  or  Negro  Hominy  Milts,  $9 

HORSE  POWERS.— Sweep  and  Railway, 
of  various  sizes,  for  1  to  12  horses— price  $75  to 
135. 

THRESHING  MACHINES.— Made  with 
open  Wrought  Iron  Cylinders— most  excellent 
and  effectual— price  $35  to  60, 

WHEA T  FANS,  with  Separating  Fixtures, 
and  waranted  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  jn  this 
market— [nice.  $25,  30  ®  35. 

PLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS,— 
Of  all  the  various  sorts  suitable  for  Plows  or  Ma¬ 
chinery— prices  reduced. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS.-Qm 
stock  of  Garden  Seeds  are  principally  from 
the  Clairmont  Gardens,  grown  under  our  imme¬ 
diate  supervision— such  its  we  find  necessary  to 
import,  are  obtained  from  seed  establishments 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  they  become 
quite  as  well  matured  as  those  raised  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  following  kinds,  or  a  synopsis  ofour 
stock  of  Seeds,  are  in  store  and  for  sale,  viz: 
Mangle  Wurfzel  ;  Large  Red  and  Yellow  Globe 
Rutabaga;  Hybrid  and  Large  White  Table 
Turnip;  White  Sugar  and  Blood  Beet,  extra 
fine  ;  Large  IV  bite  Field  and  Table  Carrot,  supe¬ 
rior;  Large  Heading,  Savory  and  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds;  Early  Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce. 
early  and  late;  Melons,  Onion  Seed.  Parsnip, 
Eully  and  Late  Peas,  several  tteto  sorts;  Early 
and  Late  Potatoes,  Radish  Seed,  Squash,  To¬ 
mato,  Herb  Seeds  ;  Flower  Seeds,  3C0  fine  sorts- 
Also,  American  Grass  Seeds,  of  every  description 
—Lucerne  5  eches  or  Tarts.  English  Rye  Grass, 
Sweet  Scented  \  ernal  Grass,  English  and  Atner- 
enn  Lawn  Grass  Seed,  Herd  and  Sheep  Fes¬ 
cue  Grass,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail,  &c. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  PLANTS.--- Orders  will  be  received  for 
the  Clairmont  Nurseries,  now  conducted  by 
Yv  in.  Corse,  whose  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Plants,  &c,  is  extensive,  cure- 
fui'y  grown  and  orders  put  up  with  care. 

April,  1. 


Land  for  Sale  in  Pickens  District, 

ffesfe  The  Subscriber  offers  for  Sale  A-A 
«lwiaL  the  Tract  of  Land  on  which  he  JI'iM- 
now  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Tugalob  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  to  Carnsville,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  for¬ 
mer  place,  containing  nine  hundred  (900)  acres; 
about  one  hundred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
dam  Bottom.  The  place  has  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitchen, 
atjd  till  other  necessary  out  buildings.  The  site 
is  a  beautiful  one.  1  lie  water  fine,  and  the  place 
as  healthy  as  any  iji  the  District.  To  apuichas- 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  ihe  place  will  be 
sold,  if  desired,  ou  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I.  G.  GAMBREL!, 
Pendleton.  S  (?.,  Aug.  13.  1851. 


